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THE GREAT NATIONAL CATTLE SHOW AT 
SPINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Tuts event came off, according to appoint- 
ment, on the 25th, 26th and 27th days of 
October, as successfully as, under the com- 
batting circumstances of the time, could be 
expected. We say combatting circumstan- 
ces, as only meaning that, owing to the fact 
that all the State and County Shows of the 
adjoining and neighboring States having been 
already held, and that the Ohio State Socie- 
ty had postponed their own Exhibition three 
weeks later than the time first appointed, 
the public curiosity, for the season, had be- 
come measurably exhausted; and the Ohio 
State Show having been held the previous 
week, at Newark, many of the exhibitors, as 
well as their stock, were so jaded by fa- 
tigue as to enter into this new contest with 
little relish, and in greatly lessened num- 


bers. 
Presuming that an exhibition of this kind 


would awaken great interest with the Short 
Horn cattle-breeders of Ohio and Kentucky, 
the two States where they are kept in great- 
est numbers ; and into which, within the two 
past years, probably three hundred animals 
of this breed have been imported from Eng- 
land, we determined to attend the show in 
person, and take our own view of whatever 
might come under inspection. 

Springfield, where this show has been held, 
is a fine, growing town, in the beautiful val- 
ley of the Mad river, a principal branch of 
the Big Miami, in the heart of as fine a coun- 
try as lies in Ohio. It has six or seven 
thousand inhabitants, enterprizing and pros- 
perous. Itis finely built in and about its 
center, with many tasteful dwellings in the 
environs, seated on beautifully wooded emi- 
nences. A Lutheran college, in flourishing 
condition, stands just without the town; a 
female academy is located here; a high 
school, for boys, is at hand; and the people 
are distinguished for intelligence, good mor- 
als, and refinement. A more eligible point 
for an exhibition of the kind could scarcely 
be selected in the State, or more accessible 
by railway, and in the conveniences it afford- 
ed to visitors. 

The show-grounds were just adjoining the 
town, and belong to the Clarke County Agri- 
cultural Society. They comprise some 20 
acres; are commodiously and permanently 
fitted up with cattle-sheds, railings, commit- 
tee-rooms, wide sheds for machinery and 





manufactures, horse and cattle rings, and 
all such like necessary appendages ; ample 
walks and drives, cut out of a beautiful natu- 
ral grove, with the great body of the wood 
yet standing, but cleared out and thinned, 
affording a delightiful shade all over it—a 
thing of taste and beauty. 

The earth had been cooled and -the dust 
laid on Monday previous to the show, witha 
timely and gentle rain; in the early part of 
the day, and in the afternoon, the stock be- 
gan to arrive in considerable numbers by the 
various railways centering in the town. 
Owing to the prompt and excellent arrange- 
ments made by the local executive commit- 
tee, abundance of forage of all kinds had 
been prepared, and already on the ground ; 
the hay and straw department of which was 
free for all, while meal and grains were 
abundant, and at moderate prices for those 
who required them for their stock. Thus 
the cattle, as they arrived, were moved di- 
rectly to the grounds without hindrance, and 
placed in permanent quarters while remain- 
ing at the show. 

On Tuesday the weather opened fair, 
bland and delightful—perfect autumnal days, 
without a particle of frost at night, and so 
continued for the week. During all the day 
the stock continued to arrive, when, at night, 
there were probably two hundred and fifty 
cattle on the ground—every one housed, 
snug and comfortable in separate stalls, with 
adjoining bunks temporarily got up for their 
keepers and attendants. It was truly a beau- 
tiful, spirit stirring, grateful spectacle to 
walk around the cattle-quarters at sundown, 
and see so many noble animals all comforta- 
bly housed, lying at rest, and ruminating so 
peacefully and contentedly ; while the men 
attending them were loitering, or sitting 
apart in groups, the toils of the day 
ended, and enjoying their meals, or their 
jokes, each in their own peculiarway. Here 
were Highland Scotchmen, who had, from 
the “‘ heather ” land, followed the fortunes of 
the cattle they tended across the water, into 
Kentucky, and now kept them company. 
There were Englishmen, from various noted 
cattle districts at home, each one in charge 
of sundry and valuable beasts, which they 
knew how so well and so methodically to 
tend. Now and then, but few and far be- 
tween, an Irishman, from a neighboring 
county, who had led in triumph a stout bul- 
lock into the inclosure, and of which he had 
the special and particular charge. To 
these were added native Kentuckians and 
Ohioans, Pennamites-and Hoosiers, all hale, 





hearty young men, pleased with the excite- 
ment of the time, and each inwardly exalted 
with the prominent part which his favorite 
beast was expected to play in the coming 
show. 

By this time, also, some thousands of vis- 
itors had arrived in Springfield to witness 
the exhibition, filling the public houses to a 
cram, and making no scanty demonstration 
upon the private hospitalities of the good 
people, who had extended their borders for 
the occasion. 

On Wednesday morning some lagging 
squadrons of cattle, which the disordered ar- 
rangements of the railroads had thus far de- 
tained, came in. These, however, were 
soon housed, and put into condition. The 
preliminary labors usual to the opening of 
an exhibition, such as the appearance of the 
Chief Marshal and his assistants, the calling 
together the various committees present, the 
filling of vacancies, and various other et cet- 
eras, were got along with, so that, by 12 
o’clock, the business of the day was com- 
menced. The time was thenceforward con- 
sumed in examinations of the various de- 
partments of stock, and most of the classes 
were brought into the great cattle-ring for 
inspection. Several thousand people were 
on the ground throughout the day, which, on 
the whole, like the preceding, was consider- 
ed one mainly of preparation. ; 

On Thursday, at sunrise, the gates of the 
show-grounds opened, and by 8 o’clock be- 
gan to fill rapidly with the gathering multi- 
tude. The viewing committees were prompt- 
ly at their work, and so continued up to 2 
o’clock, the hour appointed for the dinner, or 
rather, in more courtly phrase, the “ ban- 
quet,” as duly heralded in the bills of the 
day. This affair we shall dispatch more 
briefly than we did even the edibles them- 
selves; as it was more of an interruption of 
the pleasures and profits of the day, which 
every one—except the few who were only 
up for dinner and speech-making, if such 
there were—came to enjoy among the cattle 
rather than an entertainment, in which they 
could not find prolonged pleasure. 

The dinner was well arranged, under 
broad awnings, and in great abundance and 
variety. President Wilder presided with 
dignity, and made a pertinent opening speech. 
Grace was said, in due form, by an attend- 
ant Divine, and the tables were filled with a 
highly respectable company. But we con- 
fess to a deep mortification of the flesh, in 
seeing twice as many men and women stand- 
ing on the outside, leaning on the slight rail- 
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ing which separated the dining-company 
from them, watching every mouthful they 
devoured, and refusing to. come in to.aid, by 
the paltry price of a dinner-ticket, the liber- 
ality of the public-spirited citizens of the 
town, who had got up the magnificent show 
more for the general benefit of the people 
than of the town. We thought this gaping 
on by the multitude gross ill manners, at the 
time—we think so still. The speeches and 
toasts at the table were in good taste, but 
nothing variant from other like occasions ; 
so we shail omit further notice of them than 
to say, that all such matters should not be a 
part of the dusiness of a cattle-show, either 
State or National, during daylight, but ad- 
journed to an evening sitting, when the time 
can not be. devoted to more important ob- 
jects. As it was, the dinner consumed all 
the time from 2 o’clock till sundown—a.pe- 
riod in which some of the committees had 
important labors to accomplish, and which 
had to be postponed until the next day. 

THE STOCK. 


Of the varieties exhibited other than the 
Short Horns, the numbers were limiced, yet 
most of them choice specimens. 

Of Devons, there were perhaps twenty : a 
two-year old heifer, and two bull calves, the 
property of Gen. Meriwether, of Todd Coun- 
ty, Ky., recently from the herd of Mr. Van 
Rensselaer, of Otsego, N. Y. A two-year 
old bull, and two young cows, of Mr. L. F. 
Allen, of Buffalo, and one of which, a first- 
prize animal, Gen. Meriwether added to his 
others before leaving ; three or four from an 
adjoining county, and a few from Indiana, 
comprised the list. 

Of Ayrshires, only six or eight were ex- 
hibited. They were good animals of their 
kind, and mostly purchased, a few years 
since, from the herd of Mr. E. P. Prentice, 
of Albany. They now belonged, with but 
one-or two exceptions, to Mr. Melendy, near 
Cincinnati. 

Of Alderneys, Mr. R. L. Colt, of New Jer- 
sey, had four or five on the ground, which 
he had sent all the way from his’ home in 
Paterson. They were choice of their kind, 
and attracted much attention. Not one per- 
son in fifty on the ground had ever seen an 
Alderney before, and very few had even 
‘*hearn tell about ’em.” To stand near, and 
hear the grotesque remarks which the peo- 
ple made upon them, as they looked at their 
diminished proportions and peculiar figures, 
.in profound ignorance of their valuable but- 
ter qualities, was not a little ludicrous; 
while, to hear the questions of others know- 
ing little or nothing but what they had read 
of them. and wishing to really learn, and 
now for the first time witnessing these crea- 
tures in actual life before them, was quite 
amusing. But before the show was over, 
the little Alderneys won their way to much 
good.opinion. The cow was milked while 
she stood in her stall; the milk was tasted 
by sundry ladies and gentlemen present ; and 
Gen. Worthington, of Chillicothe, the intelli- 
gent chairman of the committee viewing 

lea report setting forth their prop- 
er worth and utility. We understand thata 
part of them were disposed of during the: 
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show, so rapidly had they wrought into the 
good gracés of gentlemen present ; and‘now 
We trust that Ohio and the States around 
her will, ere long, rejoice in the possession 
of their rich-milking Alderneys, as they long 
have in their stately and massive Short 
Horns. 

The Herefords present were good, partic- 
ularly the two bulls and cows of Mr. Aston, 
of Lorain County, Ohio, and some of those 
of Mr. Sotham, of New York. The number, 
altogether, was about twenty. We trust 
that this valuable race of beef-making and 
work-oxen cattle will be better appreciated 
in our Western States than they have hith- 


erto been. 
THE SHORT HORNS. 


If we were to give loose to our feelings 
while attempting to write of the grand and 
imposing array that was before us in this 
matchless class of cattle, our pen would in- 
voluntarily fall from our fingers, and we 
might, perchance, for once in our life, grow 
eloquent in speech. The number of these on 
the ground was upwards of a hundred; and 
they chiefly the pick of the best in Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Indiana, from the native bred 
as well as the recently imported animals of 
the kind. Some of the highest-priced bulls, 
however, were absent, not being now in show 
condition. Of this class, first in the field in 
point of time, were those of Brutus J. Clay, 
the two Messrs. Duncan, and the two broth- 
ers Bedford, of Bourbon County, Ky. They 
brought in a herd of fifteen cows and bulls. 
It might be invidious to speak of these fine 
specimens to the omission of others; but we 
can truly say, that as they were a selection 
from the best of Kentucky’s prize cattle, 
they were, combined, a paragon of beauty 
and excellence. Some of them had taken 
half a score of first prizes, in their different 
ages and classes, at home. Their con- 
dition for high show was first-rate—not a 
thing lacking that could add attraction to 
their qualities. Next to these, out of Ohio, 
was the fine herd ef Col. Solomon Meredith,, 
of Wayne County, Indiana—half a dozen in 
number, most of them Kentucky bred, with 
an imported one or two for comparison. 
Then came the beautiful herds of Doctor Ar- 
thur Watts, of Chillicothe, the brothers W. 
D. and Jacob Pierce, and Mr. Waddle, of 
Clarke County, and many other breeders, 
smaller in number, but equally meritorious 
in the quality of their stock. Among them 
were the Hadleys, the Dunns, Clarks, Sted- 
doms, Palmers, and others,.of Ohio;. togeth- 
er with Caldwell; Thrasher, and Davidson, 
of Indiana, and Ware, of Kentucky. Col. 
Sherwood, of Auburn, N. Y., also contribu- 
ted a fine young bull—La Fayette—who 
drew a prize in his class. ‘Mr. Pendergrast, 


of Chatauque County, N. Y., also exhibited | 


a fine imported bull, and a capital large milk- 
ing Short Horn cow. We can not:wellpar+ 
ticularize, where there was so large an ar- 
ray of excellence; but can freely say that, 
in any and in all the shows we have before 
witnessed——and they are of the largest and 
best ever made in the United States--we: 
never saw so difficult.a place to select the: 
best, aS-among the Short Horns got-together: 





at Springfield, — : ek 


“As we were otherwise occupied during thc 
time that the competing classes were on ex- 
hibition before the judges in the ring, we 
could not note them particularly there, and 
we might not accord, perhaps, with them in 
the merit of every individual prize awarded ; 
but for the chief part of them, they are prob- 
ably as correct as the circumstances would 
permit. 

The first prize, in bulls, of $300, was 
awarded to Mr. Edward G. Bedford’s Ken- 
tucky bred bull, Bourbon County—Perfec- 
tion, 6 years old. 

The second, to an imported bull, of the 
Madison County importation of last year, 4 
years old—Sheffielder—belonging to J. W. 
Robinson, of Madison County, Ohio. 

The third premium was to Mr. Caldwell’s 
Kentucky bred bull, Belmont, now of Fay- 
ette County, Indiana. 

In cows, Brutus J. Clay won the first prize 
on his imported cow, Lady. Stanhope—a no- 
ble creature. 

The second, was on Duchess, an imported 
cow of Mr. Palmer’s, Fayette Co., Ohio. 

The third, on Clara Fisher, a Kentucky 
cow, belonging to Col. Meredith, of Wayne 
County, Ia. 

Of the classes following, the: prizes were 
distributed in about like proportions to native 
bred and imported Short Horns, for the par- 
ticulars of which we must refer the reader 
to the published list of prizes, in the several 
papers of the day. 

But the great contest of the occasion—the 
hopes, and fears, and aspirations, of the sev- 
eral candidates for victory—was the sweep- 
stakes, consisting of a single bull and five 
cows belonging to any one herd. In. this 
class there were six entries, viz: Brutus J. 
Clay, of Kentucky; Solomon Meredith, of 
Indiana; Arthur Watts, A. Waddle,’ W. D. 
Pierce, and Jacob Pierce, of Ohio. As Mr. 
Waddle’s stock was but recently imported, 
and hardly yet upon their legs from a long 
sea voyage, he withdrew them from compe- 
tition, and we did not see them on the greund. 
Of the herds exhibited, those belonging to 
the two Messrs. Pierce were in low eondi- 
tion, from the dry season, and although con- 
taining several excellent animals, and of 
great promise, particularly among the young 
imported heifers, the committee, so far as J 
could learn, mainly selected for discussion 
the herds of Mr. Clay, Doctor Watts, and 
Mr. Meredith. It is no more than justice to 
say of these, that fifteen finer cows can 
scarcely, in the aggregate, be found togeth- 
er; and adding a selection from those of the 
Pierce’s imported ones, a score, that eyen 
England may be challenged to excel—so 
ripe were their points, so perfect their :con- 
dition, and so well selected for an imposing 
exhibition. Arranged as they were, in a 


line; each herd headed by their bull, it was 


the most splendid array of cattle we ever 
witnessed; and it is not strange that, after 
a Very minute examination of several’ hours, 
and two: further hours of consultation and 
trial;the committee of eight, to-whom.they 
were referred, should disagree upon the com- 
parative merits, and come.to no decision. 
This was the fact; and the great trial of 
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superiority of any one herd over another, in 
a matched competition of Short Horns, has 
yet to be settled! The pride of three States 
was enlisted in this, and no one achieved a 
victory over the other. Each. competitor 
had a right to feel proud of his herd, and 
gratified that if he had not the best, no one, 
in the opinion of the public, had a better 
than hisown. Upona report of the com- 
mittee to the Society, that they could not 
agree, they were discharged from further 
duty. 

In the class. of Fat Cattle, there were per- 
haps twenty exhibited, some of which were 
remarkably fine, particularly some high 
bred Short Horns, from Kentucky, both 
heifers and bullocks. There were a pair of 
enormous oxen, of the old “ Patton stock,” 
now almost obsolete, but, many years ago, a 
celebrated variety of cattle in Kentucky. 
They were black, with white faces, had 
been worked some years, now seven years 
old, and weighed 5,200 pounds the pair. 
Another Patton, and Short Horn ox, was 
shown by Mr. Stedman, of Clevand, enor- 
mously large in frame, weighing 2,900 lbs. 

There was a remarkable milk cow, belong- 
ing to J. W. Brock, of Highland County, 
Ohio, about whose marvelous lacteal achieve- 
ments we shall discourse hereafter. We 
examined this cow particularly, and if the 
statements of her owner be verified, the far- 
famed ‘‘ Oaks cow, of Danvers, Massachu- 
setts,” must pale her hitherto refulgent rep- 
utation in perpetual gloom. 

There may have been other cattle worthy 
of.note, which, in the multitude of. our ob- 
servations, may have been overlooked, and 
in a general account like this, may be omit- 
ted ; and, could we have appropriated three 
weeks instead of three days.to the examina- 
tion, we should have amassed none too much 
knowledge of the subjects before us. 

On Friday afternoon, at 2 o’clock, the re- 
ports of the several committees on prizes, 
the grand procession of the prize cattle, and 
the concluding duties of awarding the prizes 
by the Society, were made; and during the 
afternoon the people mostly withdrew from 
the grounds, some of the cattle were taken 
away, and the gates closed upon a concluded 
exhibition—certainly, in Short Horn cattle, 
the most numerous in high bred excellence 
ever made in the United States: 

Had we the time we might have made 
some observations on the comparative mer- 
its of the newly-imported animals with those 
b¥ed in our own country, the descendants of 
those introduced many years ago; for here 
they were shown side by side, and the op- 
portunity for comparison was favorable— 
but such remarks must be postponed to a 
future occasion. Suffice it now to say, that 
this exhibition closed under circumstances 
the most agreeable to those who attended it, 
and highly favorable to the improvement of 
our Western herds. Our only regret to be 
mingled with the pleasure we received was, 
that, owing to the lateness of the season, and 
the number of Agricultural Shows that had 
been ieviously held, the number of visitors 
was less than was anticipated, leaving the 
good citizens of Springfield, we fear, to foot 


a bill of some three or four thousand dollars 
in expenses, over the receipts on the occa- 
sion. é 

In relation to this, although after sugges- 
tions are of little account, we can not but 
think, that had the local committee added 
horses, mules, asses, sheep, and swine, all 
of which are great agricultural staples there- 
about, to their Exhibition, in their several 
classes, and made the premiums something 
less in individual amount, an increased in- 
terest would have been given to the show, 
and three times the number of people would 
have been brought together. But it was 
suggested that the National Show, at Spring- 
field, Mass., Jast year, was of horses alone, 
and that this had better only include cattle. 
They should have recollected that this was 
eight hundred miles from the other, and that 
by scarcely a possibility could there be a du- 
plicate of an article in each. We trust that 
in all future National Exhibitions of the kind 
—if they ever take place, and we trust they 
may—every dumb animal that draws breath, 
and is deemed worthy of cultivation, may be 
represented, and prizes awarded for superior 
excellence. So far as the testimony that we 
have to offer in relation to shows of this 
kind, where rival States may come in com- 
petition, we give it our decided approbation. 

In conclusion, we have great pleasure in 
remarking upon the general good order that 
prevailed throughout the whole week of the 
Show, both on the grounds and off. The 
marshals of the ground were prompt and 
efficient in all their duties. The executive 
committee were obliging and liberal in every 
thing. Among them we should perhaps 
hardly particularize, when all were perfect 
in their several departments; but we can not 
omit to name Mr. Robbins, and the four bro- 
thers Warder, as models of urbanity, active, 
and executive talent, such as is rarely met 
with on such occasions. 





Guvano.—A letter has been received at the 
Admiralty, from Commander De Horsey, of 
Her Majesty’s ship “Devastation,” dated 
August 1, 1854, reporting that he found three 
vessels under American colors at the unin- 
habited island of Aves, in lat. 15 deg. 40. min. 
40sec. north, long., 63 deg. 36 min. west, 
and one day’s sail from St. Croix, shipping 
guano, of which he reports there is about 
200,000 tons on the island, and but slightly 
inferior to the Peruvian. 





TWENTY TONS OF HAY PER ACRE. 


Ir will be recollected that at the late agri- 
cultural dinner at Mr. Mechi’s, in England, 
which he annually gives to a numerous com- 
pany of gentlemen, whom he invites to look 
at his crops at Tiptree Hall, Mr. Caird stated 
that: twenty tons of hay had been grown on 
a single acre, in one season, in Scotland, 
from the Italian rye grass. - The following 
is the grower’s account of this great crop. 
It is-a big story ; but our, readers must bear 
-in- mind that the Italian-grass mentioned 
here is coarse.and rank, and very much like 
the stalks of American'rye ; that it grows up 
rapidly immediately after cutting ; thatin the 





mild, humid climate of Scotland it starts early 
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in February, and grows well to the last of De- 
ccember ; and furthermore, rich liquid manure 


in large quantities wes applied to the land 
after‘every cutting. We doubt whether the 
hay was as dry cured as it would be in our 
hotter climate; and we may safely add, 
that. no-such quantity of hay could be made 
from an American acre. 


Some persons have thought the grass for 
20 tons of hay was grown in one crop, and 
have asked that question. It is not so. 
The grass may be cut from seven to ten 
times in 12 months; during thé summer 
months, when the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere is high, a yard of grass in height may 
be grown in 21 days. In 1844, my first crop 
was cut early in March; the second, April 
13th; the third, May 4th; the fourth, May 
24th; the fifth, June 14th; the sixth, July 
22d, with a crop of seed ; here the liquid was 
used up and discontinued ; three slight crups 
were cut afterward, but not dated. To this 
the public attention was. called; the fact 
could not be denied, but every one accounted 
for it by some extraordinary advantage I 
had, they did not possess—to the vast quan- 
tity of liquid manure I had, they had not. 
No one said it. was the fine land ; all admitted 
the land to be very bad. Knowing that 
every one could do so who really tried, I 
foolishly appropriated a field of twenty 
acres to grow the grass to make into hay 
without the liquid, to convince the public 
that they could do so. I made the year’s grass 
into hay upon the field before the public ; 13 
stacks, containing from 12 to 15 loads each, 
were erected. -I was silly enough to make 
one crop.in November (which was of course 
stacked at much. cost)—a heap of manure ; 
when the weather. is not hot and fine, it 
takes longer to make.the hay than to grow 
the grass, so that one is done at the expense 
of the other. {If I had removed the grass from 
the field directly it was cut, and made it 
elsewhere, that year’s growth would have 
been little less than Mr. Talfer’s statement. 
This didnot convince agriculturists at large ; 
anger was the result in many casés; but 
there were some who took the hint, and 
adopted the system of Mr. Kennedy, Mr. 
Telfer, and Mr. Harvey, and Mr. M‘Culloch, 
all Scotchmen, 300 to 400 miles off, while 
only one of my neighbors did so. Mr. 
M‘Culloch was‘ brought from Scotland by 
Colonel M‘Douall to see a wonderful crop of 
ie grown upon a new system ; therefore 

e was prepared to be surprised. Being 
taken into a field of grass of 14 acres, early 
in April, he expressed his surpris€ most 
heartily, saying it was a great sight, worth 
coming from the furthest part of Scotland to 
see ; he had never seen anything in agricul- 
ture so wonderful. I asked him what he 
would say, then, if he were told it was the 
second crop this year; he said that he would 
not believe any man that swore it. ‘Beinz 
taken down the field to the farend, he saw a 
wall of grass that convinced him at once of 
the fact that it was the second crop ; he then 
said he would never disbelieve anything 
again. 

I am now stating things in the presence of 
men living, to be contradicted if untrue. I 
gréw as an experiment in my garden a pateh 
cf grass 5 feet 10 inches high, examined and 
measured bya committee of the House of 
Commons, with whom was Mr. Shaw Lefe- 
vre. I will not say what this crop weighed, 
although I know, lest I should agus the 
other facts I have stated; but. I. will state 
them when 7 to 10 crops are.grown. that 
weigh 8 to. 18 tons per acre (English) ac- 
cording to the skill of the cultivator ; that it 
shrinks only in the proportion from five to 
two in the open air in:12-days, it. may be 
conceived how 20 tons of hay per acre 














(Scotch being 1¢ English) may be grown 
upon one acre of land ; it may also be easily 
tried by any one very desirous to know, by 
getting from me, Mr. Kennedy, or Mr. Tel- 
fer, as much seed as will answer his.experi- 

_ mental purpose for one acre, 4 bushels being 
the quantity. 

Many other experiments have been made, 
too numerous to require you to insert, but 
one bearing particularly ought to be men- 
tioned—it was how much land could 4 horses 
clear in 24 hours, running loose in a yard, 
without any other food and fed to the full. 
They cleared 7 yards by 5} ; a piece of land 
just under 5 acres, kept from 70 to 100 
horses in rack-meat during the spring and 
summer months, some of them eating four 
- of oats per day, and some no oats at 
all. 

I have now sat down 90 miles from all my 
- advantages, upon the poor land of the New 
Forest, to use up the remnants of my mind 
and body in agricultural pursuits. I shall 
make many blunders, but shall relinquish 
and correct them when I find them—shall, 
with the Divine blessing, endeavor to show 
that my Italian rye-grass can be grown as 
successfully upon the light land here, as it 
was upon the stiff clay of the London basin. 
It will be a great pleasure to me to find, 
while a pilgrim in this world, that my plant 
is grown, and my system adopted over the 
whole of my country with satisfaction and 
profit. In order to assist it, I shall publish 
a pamphlet of instruction with as little delay 
as possible, with instructions to carry it out 
at the cost of as few pence as possible, and 
place it in the hands of a vender, the profit 
of which, if any, will be applied to the sol- 


diers’ and sailors’ orphan fund. 
WILLIAM DICKINSON. 
New Park, Lymington, Hants, Oct. 12, 1854 





A CURIOUS STRUCTURE. 
—_—_—_~-—- 

Tue nest of a tarantula (spider) has been 
found in California, of most singular con- 
struction. It is about three inches in length, 
by two in diameter, the walls being nearly 
half an inch thick. Inside is a projection, 
which nearly divides it into two apartments 
about an inch in diameter. The inside is 
lined with a white downy substance, not 
unlike velvet, and presents one of the clean- 
est and most tidy little households imagina- 
ble. But the most curious part of it is a door, 
which fits into an aperture and closes it her- 
metically. The door is secured by a hinge, 
formed of the same fibrous substance as the 
lining of the house, and upon which it swings 
with freedom. The nest is occupied by a 
dozen little tarantulas, which seem to subsist 
upon a yellow secreted substance that ap- 
pears upon the wall of the front apartment. 
The arrangement of the door for the protec- 
tion of the little inmates indicates great in- 
stinetive architectural knowledge. It is the 
intention of the finder to forward this curiosi- 
t yto the Smithsonian Institute at Washing- 
ton. [ Youths’ Penny Gazette. 





LARGE OR SMALL SEED POTATOES. 


By an experiment carefully conducted at 
the North-American Phalanx, in Monmouth 
County, N. J., the following interesting re- 
sults were obtained : 

1. Large whole seed, 29 Ibs. 14 072., pro- 
duced 174 Ibs. 


2. Large potatoes cut in halves, 15 lbs. 15 
02., produced 124 Ibs. 

3. Large potatoes cut in quarters, 7 lbs., 
produced 98 lbs. 

4. Medium Ee whole, 19 lbs. 3 0z., 
produced 146 lbs. 

5. Medium potatoes cut in halves, 9 lbs. 6 


0z., produced 88+ lbs, 
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6. Medium potatoes cut in quarters, 4 Ibs., 
produced 67 Ibs. 

7. Smal] potatoes, whoie, 9} lbs., pro- 
duced 117 lbs. 

8. Small potatoes cut in halves, 6 Ibs., 
produced 84 lbs. 

The percentage of small potatoes to the 
seed used was greatest on the quartered large 
potatoes. 

The following figures indicate the value of 
marketable potatoes, at 50 cents per bushel, 
on an acre for each sort as above : 





B - cwcipesaee' $111 66 | 5.........-- $56 33 
ES SS 3h eee 43 33 
| eer pe oe BF SRS 73 00 
waste acs ce BE rete 53 33 


Repetitions of the experiment have all 
been in favor of the large uncut potatoes for 
seed. [N. Y. Tribune. 





GOVERNOR HOPPIN (OF R. I.) AT THE CON- 
NECTICUT SHOW.. 


In our recent report of the Connecticut 
State Show, we alluded to the address of 
Governur Hoppin, and promised a synopsis 
of it, which we give below. It will be 
found interesting. Gov. Hoppin said : 


Mr. President and gentlemen of the Con- 
necticut State Agricultural Society: I have 
appeared before you to-day by invitation of 
your committee of arrangements, under cir- 
cumstances of much embarrasment. The 
invitation to speak here was given to me last 
evening, while laboring under serious indis- 
position. I felt unwilling at that time to 
commit myself by giving an affirmative an- 
swer. I came to see—I came to listen and 
to be instructed, but { did not come to speak. 
This is not the only time that men have suf- 
fered by being caught in good company. I 
think for one that it would be a good plan 
for every man who holds an official position, 
and who is intending to leave home, to go 
prepared for such occasions, and to arm 
himself with speeches appropriate to public 
gatherings of various kinds. 

Last evening I attended a Pomological 
Festival. It was the first I ever attended, 
and I was much pleased with it. While I 
was there I heard many hard names called 
over—some French names and some English 
names. There were New-Haven seedlings, 
and a great many others ; but there were no 
Rhode-Island seedlings among them. I felt 
a little uncomfortable that my own State 
was not represented. But when I am here, 
and looking over this audience, I find that 
here there is a Rhode Island seedling. I am 
glad to see my State represented in the per- 
son of Henry A. Dyer, a Rhode-Island man, 
whose efforts in behalf of your Society have 
contributed to the brilliant success of this 
exhibition. 3 

But not only on this ground do I claima 
right to come before a Connecticut audience. 
I had once a relative—now no more—a dear- 
ly loved relative, who was a Connecticut 
farmer. He had a large farm and was an 
experienced farmer. Many here knew him 
personally and can testify to his worth. 
This makes me feel more at home. But be- 
side ail this, I myself have lived for the 
greater portion of my life in Connecticut. 
As a boy I have played beneath these elms, 
I have studied at your schools, I have gradu- 
ated at your college. Here I commenced 
my professional career, and I may say, here 
I made the first and only good effort of my 
life at the bar. But I have still another 
right to appear before you. I married a 
Connecticut lady. [Laughter and applause. ] 
That I may say was the crowning act of my 
life. [Renewed applause.] But I do not stop 
here. My good mother, whose ashes now 





rest in my own native State, and whose mem- 
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ory is dearer to me than the sunlight, was 
born upon Connecticut soil. These are my 
claims ; and I ask, have I notestablished my 
right to appear before a Connecticut audi- 
ence ? 

I have a deep interest in this Society from 
other causes. I attended recently an agri- 
cultural exhibition in Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts. It wasanobledisplay. I went there 
to see the big men and the big cattle. I was 
not disappointed. 1 come here to draw a 
parallel—not an invidious one, I hope—be- 
tween that exhibition and this. Have you 
ever passed through Massachusetts? Have 
you ever visited her villages and noticed the 
state of agriculture? There is more done 
there in the way of agriculture than in any 
other State in the Union. The State shows 
it. The cattle show it—the men show it— 
the women show it. By nature their soil is 
poor, as poor as any other in the Union. It 
is far inferior to the soil of Connecticut 
Now, in Massachusetts, all the great men 
take an interest in the state of agriculture. 
By great men, I mean the influential men, 
the wealthy and distinguished men. Why, 
in Lawrence, the other day, the gentleman 
who gave the address is reported to be worth 
a million dollars. His address, though ex- 
cellent, was none the better for his wealth. 
I presume it was no better an address than 
will be given to-day by Gov. Dutton, who, I 
understand, is not worth half the money. 
[Laughter.] But I wish to say that when 
this cause is advocated by men of wealth, it 
must be good ; not that wealth can give dig- 
nity to so noble a pursuit, but because it can 
bring to it and purchase for it innumerable 
needed facilities—because agriculture can 
ennoble wealth—and because, when the two 
shake hands, much of the prejudice that has 
existed in former times, to the injury of hon- 
est labor, is forever broken down. 

In Rhode-Island, though we are a small 
State, we have done something according to 
our means. In every other department we 
are second to none. As was said the other 
day inan address, [by Rev. Wm. Clift of the 
American Agriculturist,| which I had the plea- 
sure of perusing, poor as portions of our sea- 
board soil are, there is a greater wealth in the 
State—in the soil and upon it—than in all 
the gold mines of California. I might say 
that there is, in truth, no such thing as poor 
land—that all land is good or bad as it is cul- 
tivated or neglected. But I prefer to say 
that, beside our valleys and hill sides and 
streams—beside many well cultivated farms 
and busy manufactories and work shops— 
we have, like Connecticut, men and women, 
of whom any State might be proud. A few 
years ago, Mr. President, it was the boast of 
Connecticut that she sent school-masters to 
Rhode-Island. Now, sir, we have school- 
masters among ourexports. We send them 
to other and newer States, and could send 
them to Connecticut, if she needed them. 
We have lately furnished Massachusetts 
with a Governor, and. Boston. with a 
Superintendent of Public Schools. Our 
University boasts, also, of having educated 
the lately elected Senator from that State. 
Indeed, sir, as I remarked but a moment 
since, our wealth is in our people ; and this 
wealth we prize above the precious ores of 
the East or the West. 

But what, continued Gov. H., shall I say 
about Connecticut. We know what Con- 
necticut can do. Look at her, with such a 
soil, such a climate, such a people, such re- 
sources, such ingenuity. And you have 
money in your treasury—more than you 
ought to have. That belongs to the people, 
and should be appropriated for them. How 
can it be so well appropriated as to promote 
the cause of agriculture ? 

Gov. H. alluded at some length to the dig- 
nity of the farmer’s pursuit,.and the ijmport- 
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ance of the farming interest. We had not 
thought enough of these. The time had 
been when all labor, but especially the labor 
of th¢ farmer was deemed disreputable—as 
detrafting from the dignity and honor of the 
person performing it, if he chanced to pos- 
sess dignity or honor. That time had gone 
by, and Ave are all thankful for it. But we do 
not think yet enough of the farmer’s life. 
We do not realize our dependence upon his 
labors. We have not often enough asked 
ourselves, what would the walled city do, if 
cut from all communication with the coun- 
try? What would become of its commerce, 
and all its grand display of wealth ? 

One or twothings (said Gov. H. in conclu- 
sion) which I have seen, are especially 
worthy of notice. I have marked with 
pleasure the great order which has prevailed 
here. Here has been a crowd of twenty or 
twenty-five thousand people, but there has 
not been any disturbance or any confusion ; 
there has been no rioting and no intoxica- 
tion. Now here has been the best possible 
certificate which could be given to your Con- 
necticut Maine Law. [Applause.] 





STORING WINTER VEGETABLES 


Next to growing, the proper preserving of 
winter vegetables, claims our attention. It 
is possible that so far as sorts and growth 
are concerned, the stock may be unexcep- 
tionable, which, when wanted for the table, 
they may be, if roots, dried and shriveled 
up—if the cabbage tribe, rotten. ‘This is all 
for the want of proper storing. A good dry 
cellar is the best place for storing roots, 
such as carrots, beets, ruta bagas, parsnips, 
scorzonera or oyster plants, and turnips. If 
stored after the following manner, they will 
come out as wanted, as plump as when taken 
out of the ground. 

The tender, such as carrots, beets and 
scorzonera, require taking up as soon as the 
leaves exhibit a yellow appearance, or before 
any very sharp frost, while parsnips may re- 
main longer, as no frost injures them; in 
fact, except for use during hard weather, 
many leave them in the ground all winter. 
In taking up, care should be taken to get 
them out with the roots entire, or they are 
much more liable to rot, while some, as the 
beet, are materially injured in the cooking if 
mutilated. The tops should be trimmed off 
just above the crown, and the roots allowed 
to become dry before storing. 

Procure some sand, which should be pretty 
dry, and lay a thin layer over the place the 
roots are to occupy. Now lay the roots 
evenly over this, placing a row all around 
the outside with the crowns outward. Place 
on sand sufficient to fill up all cavities and 
just cover the roots, and so on, alternate 
roots and sand till the whole is completed. 
They should not, however, be laid up toa 
greater height than about three feet. 

Cabbage may be preserved in the cellar 
and in the open ground—the former for use 
during winter—the latter, after the frost 
breaks. Take a sheltered part of the garden, 
and open a trench, in which lay the cabbage 
bottom upwards; take out the next trench 
and lay on these, and so on. A few boards 
or a little straw should be sprinkled over 
them in hard weather. 

Cauliflower and Brocoli, that have not 
headed before hard weather, should be care- 
fully taken up, and laid in mould in the vege- 
table cellar or shed. In this way, this lux- 
ury may be had a good part of the winter. 

Celery, all except the latest crop, should, 
just before the ground becomes hard, be 
lifted and placed in sand in the cellar, tops 
upward, a little slanting. This will be in 
use the greater part of the winter. The 

atest crop may remain in the ground well 
overed with straw. [Country Gentleman. 





THE VOICE OF AUTUMN. 


BY W. C. BRYANT. 








THERE comes from yonder height, 
A soft repining sound, 
Where forest leaves are bright, 
And fall like flakes of light, 
To the ground. 


It is the Autumn breeze, 
That, lightly floating on, 
Just skims the weedy leas, 
Just stirs the glowing trees, 
And is gone. 


He moans by sedgy brook, 
And visits with a sigh 
The last pale flowers that look, 
From out their sunny nook, 
At the sky. 


O’er shouting children flies 
That light October wind, 
And kissing cheeks and eyes, 
He leaves their merry cries 

Far behind, 


And wanders on to make 
That soft uneasy sound, 
By distant wood and lake, 
Where distant fountains break 
From the ground. 


No bower where maidens dwell 
Can win a moment’s stay ; 
Nor fair untrodden dell ; 
He sweeps the upland swell, 
And away ! 


Mourn’st thou thy homeless state, 
Oh soft, repining wind ! 
That early seek’st, and late, 
The rest it is thy fate 
Not to find! 


Not on the mountain’s breast, 
Not on the ocean’s shore, 
In all the East and West; 
The wind that stops to rest 
Is no more. 


By valleys, woods, and springs, 
No wonder thou should’st grieve 
For all the glorious things 
Thou touchest with thy wings 
And must leave. 
Graham's Magazine. 





A DROP OF OIL. 


eli 


The following suggestions are highly val- 


uable : 

Every man who lives in a house, especial- 
ly if the house be his own, should oil all the 
various parts of it once in two or three 
months. The house will last much longer, 
and will be much more quiet to live in. Oil 
the locks, bolts, and hinges of the street- 
door, and it will shut gently, with luxurious 
ease, and with the use of asmall amount of 
force. A neglected lock requires great vio- 
lence to cause it to shut, and with so much 
violence that the whole house, its doors, its 
windows, and its very floors and joists, are 
much shaken, and in time they get out of re- 
pair in all sorts of ways, to say nothing of 
the dust that is dislodged every time the 
place is so shaken. The incessant banging 
of doors, scrooping of locks, creaking and 
screaming of hinges, is a great discomfort. 
Even the bell-wire cranks should sometimes 
be oiled, and they will act more certainly and 
with such gentle force that there will be little 
danger of breaking any part ofthem. The 
castors of tables and chairs should be some- 
times oiled, and they will move with such 
gentle impulse and so quietly that a sleeping 
child or old man is not awakened. A well- 
oiled door-lock opens and shuts with hardly 
awhisper. Three penny-worth of oil used in 
a large house once a year will save many 
shillings in locks and other materials, and in 
the end will save many pounds in even the 
substantial repairs of a house; and an old 





wife living and sleeping in quiet repose will 
enjoy many more years of even temper ard 
active usefulness. Housekeepers, pray do 
not forget the oil. A stitch in time saves 


nine, and a drop in time saves pounds. 
The Buiider. 





APPLE MOLASSES. 
—~@-—— : 

Tue juice-of the sweet apple, it is proba- 
bly known to most of our readers, makes an 
excellent molasses. The article, when 
properly made, is pure, possessing a vinous 
or rather brandied flavor, which renders it 
greatly superior for mince, apple or tart pies, 
to the best West India molasses. If it is 
made from sour apples, a small quantity of 
imported molasses may be added to modify 
the flavor. Beer made with it, possesses a 
brisk and highly vapid flavor, which common 
molasses does not impart. Four and a half 
barrels of good cider will make one barrel of 
molasses, costing in ordinary seasons, about 
$5 50. One who has had considerable ex- 
perience in manufacturing this article, says : 

‘“‘] make little cider ; my apples are worth 
more to feed my hogs, than for cider; but I 
make a practice of selecting my sweet ap- 
ples, those that furnish the richest, - heaviest 
liquor, and make a cheese from them, using 
the cider thus obtained for making apple or 
quince preserves, boiling down for molasses, 
and keeping two or three barrels for drink or 
ultimate conversion into vinegar. When 
new from the press, and before fermentation 
commences, that whichI intend for boiling 
is brought to the house, and boiled in brass, 
to the proper consistence, taking care not to 
burn it, as that gives the molasses adisagree- 
able flavor, and taking off all the scum that 
rises during the process. The quantity to be 
boiled, or the number of barrels required to 
make one of molasses, will depend greatly on 
the kind of apples used, and the richness of 
the new liquor. Four, or four anda half, 
are generally sufficient, but when care is not 
used in making the selection of apples, five 
barrels may be necessary, but let it take more 
or less, enough must be used to make the 
molasses, when cold, as thick as the best 
West India. When boiled sufficiently, it 
should be turned into vessels to cool, and 
from thence to a new sweet barrel, put into 
a cool cellar where it will keep without 


trouble, and-be ready at all times. 
{Republican Journal. 





LIQUID MANURE. 
—-——@o— 

Surely a man must be mad to talk in this 
civilized age, of any one endangering his life 
by any statement he can make, however ex- 
travagant. Let any one who doubts the 
truth of Mr. Caird’s assertion, made at Mr. 
Mechi’s late gathering, and authorised by 
Mr. Telfer, try the following simple experi- 
ment: Take a cubie foot of dung from the 
middle of a manure heap, that has been 
drawn out into the field forthe future wheat 
crop (any other may do, but the richer the 
heap the better). Wash it with water until 
it will not discolor the water it is washed in, 
and then dig it well into a square piece of 
ground in the field or garden, as may be most 
convenient, and sow a crop of any kind upon 
it. Take a second cubic foot of dung from — 
the same heap, and as near the same place 
that the former was taken from as possible; 
and without washing dig it mto a piece of 
ground the same size as the former, and of 
course the same ere: Then sow a crop 
of the same kind as the former, and after- 
ward wait for both crops to arrive at per- 
fection ; whenever this condition of the two 
erops is obtained, the difference between 
them will, I think, settle all dispute about 


liquid manure. J. R. Marxey, 
Duxford Rectory Cambridgeshire. 











— Horticultural Department. 


A HORTICULTURAL NUISANCE. 


a il 

We notice that the Charter Oak grape is 
again widely advertised and puffed in the 
papers in this city—a regular thing by the 
way every autumn—as decidedly the “best” 
grape ever cultivated ! 

It has never received the favorable notice, 
that we are aware of, of any horticultural 
society. We are certain that no fruit grower, 
who had any reputation at stake, would re- 
commend it as worthy of cultivation. We 
have had it two years in our garden, and it 
has fruited twice. If it took the name of 
Charter Oak from the resemblance of its 
pulp to that very rough wood, that name was 
not unworthily bestowed. We pronounce the 
Charter Oak grape an unmitigated humbug, 
and its sale to any man an imposition. We 
paid two dollars, cash, and gave two years 
of attention to the cultivation of the vine for 
our knowledge. Our readers now have what 
we know of it gratis. If they purchase that 
worthless shrub, they do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 





THE HUMBUG OF MANY VARIETIES. 
—p——— 


BY GEORGE JAQUES. 
dillbinnd 

WE have, in our grounds, some three hun- 
dred pear trees, more or less, comprising 
about seventy varieties of the fruit. The 
trees are of such size as nurserymen usu- 
ally retail at from one to three or four dollars 
apiece. Calling these trees worth five hun- 
dred dollars, in their present condition, if by 
some conjurer’s art, their number of varieties 
could be reduced to about a dozen of what 
we consider the most valuable sorts, we 
should then estimate the same trees to be 
worth at least eight hundred dollars. In 
mercantile phraseology, Profit and Loss 


stands Dr. in the sum of $300—to the repu-. 


tation of having seventy instead of a dozen 
varieties of pears. In illustration of this 
amount of trash accumulated on our hands, 
we have among our trees the . Lewis, the 
Passas du Portugal, Beurre de Mons and 
others about thesize of blackberries, which 
—if they ever mortify us by fruiting again— 
we intend to eat with a spoon after the fash- 
ion of strawberries and cream, hoping 
only that we may have a great deal of cream 
and very few of the pears. 

Next we have aclass of pears beautiful 
as the fabled fruits of the Hesperides, but 
needing no hydra-headed monster to guard 
them against the depredations of those who 
have tasted them ence. Of this class Chelms- 
ford isa tvpe, Pope’s Scarlet Major another, 
the Reine des Poires another, &c., &c. 
Then we have a lot which “ came highly re- 
commended,” such as the Bleecher’s Mead- 
ow, the Dunmore, &c., which our pigs 
always refuse, except on those occasions 
when his darlint of an Irish keeper has for- 
gotten ‘ intirely” to feed him for a day or 
two in succession. A fourth class were re- 
ceived under the prestige of such high- 
sounding names that we feel certain they 
must be something. But of this class we 
must sorrowfully say—* stat magni nominis 
umbra.”” Their fine names contrasted with 
their miserable plight have been sneered at, 
at horticultural exhibitions, their owner’s 
taste called into question, and their history 
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concluded by.starving poor piggy into an ap- 
preciation of their otherwise latent excel- 
lence. To this class properly belongs cer- 
tain winter varieties, which we shall desig- 
nate as the shrivellers. Then comes some 
for which we paid smartly, among them, the 
Colmar d’Aremberg. This, we will admit, 
has proved tolerably palatable some years, 
but we do not think the pleasurable moments 
of our life would be much abridged if we and 
‘Colmar d’Aremberg were never more to 
meet in our mortal pilgrimage. 

Again, we have from time to time become 
the proprietor of certain other “ very new” 
varieties—cheap enough now—but so scarce 
when we purchased them that we were only 
able to purchase a single little miserable 
specimen tree—granted to us as a special 
favor at the moderate price of five dollars! 
The Grosse Calabasse heads the list of these ; 
the Eyewood is not much too good to follow 
after, and—but wedon’t care to prosecute 
this subject further. 

If the art of grafting has not lost its vir- 
tues next spring, we shall feel strongly 
tempted to put ourselves in a way to remain 
in blissful ignorance of all the rest of these 
same new varieties, and at the same time 
complete our education in regard to all the 
others above named. 

We want pears that our friends and our- 
selves can enjoy—to eat, not to exhibit at 
horticultural fairs! What is it to be able to 
show a hundred varieties of pairs at an ex- 
hibition compared to having the finest and 
choicest of this fruit to set before one’s 
friends ! Where is the profit or honor, or plea- 
sure, of these same varieties thus displayed, 
if! the final destination of three-fourths 
of them is the pig-stye? And because, 
if our “more enterprising” (?) neighhor, 
Snooks, happens to get out.one hundred and 
one varieties, he wins the laurels, and we 
are at once left in the lurch, with only the 
miserable consolation of going home to share 
with our pig in what other gratification our 
pears may be capable of affording. 

As of pears, so in less degree of all our 
fruits. We remember to have paid a dollar 
and a half for the Carter grapes—a miser- 
able savage tree from iis native wood! Per- 
haps, though, we are too severe—having 
never actually tasted this fruit; for we do 
assure you, gentle reader, that we—that is, 
ourselves and our pig—have neither of us 
succeeded, up to these present writings, in 
getting the monstrous pulp of this grape far 
enough down our throats to be able to know 
how it would lie in our stomachs. New- 
land’s strawberry we fortunately escaped ; 
also several of the patent currants, &c. 

We might go on this way through the 
whole circle of fruits and ornamental trees 
and plants, but we have already arrived in 
sight of an objection which we knew 
we should have to meet. We shall be 
asked: If some one had not experimented 
with new varieties, how would you have 
been supplied with such fruit as your Para- 
dise d’Automne, Rostezier, Beurre d’Anjou; 
your Leland’s Pippins, your Dutch Currants, 
your Hovey strawberries, &c., &c.? True, 
very true ; but we think we can answer—at 
least interrogatively, after the most approved 
Yankee fashion. 

If Columbus had never discovered Amer- 
ica, how would our politicians ever have op- 
portunity to manifest their benevolence in 
saving the Union? It is very well, it is im- 
portant, indeed, that somebody should give 
attention to the raising and testing of 
new varieties of fruits; but is that any 
reason why every one who may have 
a bit of ground, should fill it up with all 
manner of new trashy fruits which nobody 
has fairly tested? The wholesale nursery- 
man, the wealthy amateur, horticultural so- 
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very fond of and willing to pay for distine- 
tions at horticultural exhibitions, should be 
our experimenters, our pioneers on the 
western frontiers of horticulture. As for 
the rest of us, we can better afford to buy 
their experience than to take a share in it. 
If no better plan can be devised, let the 
members of the horticultural ‘society each 
agree to test one or two new and different 
varieties in a season, and the work of im- 
provement would progress rapidly enough 
for all-valuable purposes. At any rate our 
dearly hought experience has taught us tobe 
shy of the new varieties. We ought to be, 
we hope we are willing to do our part; but 
we confess we have not much enthusiasm 
for doing more. - [Practical Farmer. 





GARDEN HINTS FOR THE SEASON. 


——— 


Now that the busy time in this department 
is well nigh over for the present season, a 
good opportunity presents itself to make any 
needful improvements or alterations which 
past experience may have suggested. 

The past season has been an excellent one 
for observing the wonderful effects of well 
}drained, over wet, or under-drained lands, 
and should be a lesson to those who have 
wet lands to at once set about draining them. 

Good hard walks are another necessary 
adjunct to a kitchen garden—walks that will 
be dry in all weathers, and sufficiently hard 
to bear the necessary wheeling on them. 
The slate rock certainly answers the best 
for this purpose of anything we know of in 
this neighborhood. It should be blasted and 
got in the fall, and if partially broken up and 
laid in heaps or on the walks themselves, 
will by the action of the sun and frost dur- 
ing winter, be nicely pulverized. : 

It is not an unfrequent occurrence to see 
kitchen gardens smothered up with fruit or 
other trees. This is a great evil, where a 
full supply of vegetables is required, as it is 
impossible to have top and bottom except it 
may be in a very few instances. If it is 
wished to have fruit trees within this de- 
partment, they should be either espalier 
trained or the more modern pyrimidal ; at 
any rate they should be dwarf, and if planted 
to form a sort of avenue to the walks, they 
may be inade to assume a pretty feature. 
But to look well in this place, they require 
to be kept in good order and_ properly 
trained, or they soon become too large for 
the place, and are often permitted to grow on 
until it is too late to keep them within the 
bounds of dwarfs, and because they bear 
some fruits, are allowed to remain to the 
great injury of the crops of vegetables. 

AspAracus.—This useful culinary vegeta- 
ble should, as soon as the foliage is turning 
yellow, be cut off close to the soil, and the 
beds prepared for ‘he winter. This consists 
in slightly forking up the soil, and spreading 
a coat of long manure all over the beds, 
three inches thick. The alleys should then 
be dug up and a portion of the mould from 
the alleys be scattered over the entire beds, 
which assists in keeping the manure in its 
place as well as making the whole look neat. 
In the spring the beds should receive a gentle 
forking and raking all over, as soon after the 
weather breaks as it can be worked. Some 
seed should be saved and cleaned, ready for 
sowing in the spring to fill up vacancies or 
make new plantations. With good care 


plantations will last many years. 
Country Gentleman. E. SANDERS. 





Guixr, though it may attain temporal splen- 
dor, can never confer real happiness. The 
evil consequences of our crimes long survive 
their commission, and, like the ghosts of the 
murdered, forever haunt the steps of the 








cieties who have experimental gardens, men 


malefactor. 
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Ir Iwas asked which of the florists’ flow- 
ers I considered the most popular, I would 
answer, the Pansy. It may be found iw the 
parterre of the nobleman; or the small flower 
plot of the cottager—in all parts of the em- 
pire,in the North as well as in the South. 
There is, perhaps, no other flower which has 
so repaid the labor of the florist. A few 
years ago it was amere weed ; now itis one 
of the most beautiful flowers we possess. If 
we compare the drawings of those which, four 
or five years ago, we considered gems, with 
some we now have, we immediately see the 
immense improvements that have been made ; 
so much so, that when flowers such as these 
old gems appear now in our seedling beds, 
they are tossed aside as useless. For some 
time I have paid great attention to its culture, 
and have been pretty successful in competi- 
tion; and if my method.of cultivation should 
be of service to any of the readers of the 
Florist, and induce them to tryit, I hope they 
will derive as much pleasure from so doing 
as I myself have done. 

The pansy, I consider, is at its best during 
the last two weeks of May and the first two 
weeks of June. It isfor this reason that the 
principal pansy shows are held during that 
period. The great object of the cultivator is 
to have his flowers. in the highest state of 
perfection possible that can be had most 
easily and best, at that period when the flow- 
er is naturally at its best. No doubt good 
blooms of pansies may be had at almost any 
period from April to October, but there are 
many fine sorts, particularly belted ones, 
which during the height of summer entirely 
lose their true character, which scarcely any 
amount of cultivation can avoid; instance 
that fine old variety the Duke of Norfolk. 
As my principal object is to have my pansies 
in condition during May and June, I will first 
detail my method of doing so as minutely 
and as plainly as I can. 

During July and August I take my cuttings, 
selecting young side shoots one and a half to 
two inches long, These I find always root 
soonest, and make the best plants. In many 
cases they can be got almost ready rooted, 
when they proceed from the parent stem at 
a little below the surface of the soil. Itisa 
good plan, when many cuttings are wanted, 
to,earth the main plants. well up, thereby 
causing many of the side shoots to become 
ready rooted, or if not so they will very soon 
root ufter being put out. 

My cuttings | put into a bed in the open 
border, attending to them well with water in 
the absence of rain. I shade until I see that 
they can bear sunshine without flagging; af- 
ter that all the attention they require until 
potting time is to keep them clear of weeds, 
and have the soil stirred up occasionally. 

Inever use a hand glass in striking. The 
soil I find they luxuriate in is the top spit of 
a meadow, full of fiber, laid up in a heap for 
a considerable time, and well chopped over. 
To five parts of this I put one-part leaf-mould, 
and one part well rotted cow-dung, ‘adding a 
little. sand to keep it open. 

About the end of September I pot into 4- 
inch pots, png plenty of crocks at the bot- 
tom of each pot for drainage. I then place 
them in a cold frame facing south, well up to 
the glass.:: When properly established in 
their pots, I give all the air possible, taking 
off the lights entirely in fine weather. _ In this 
manner [keep them over the wintcr, the only 
attention they require being to water well 
when dry (of course choosing moderately 
fine days for so doing), to throw. a_mat over 
the frame in severe frosts, and to give all the 
air possible in fine weather. 

About the beginning. of February I repot 
into 8-inch pots, without shaking the soil 
from their pots, but taking care to remove the 








surface and what has been next the pot. I 
again put in plenitly of crocks for drainage, 
and use the same soil a8 previously, which 
has been well turned over: and: exposed to 
frost during winter. After-repotting I place 
them again in the frame, close up to the 
glass, and keep turning them round at inter- 
vals, so that the plants grow dwarf and equal, 
always remembering to-give air on all possi- 
ble occasions; in fine weather I remove the 
sashes entirely during the height of the day. 

Those plants I wish to grow as specimens 
I tie out the side shoots to the sides, to 
pieces of wire with loops made by twisting 
them about two inches apart. These [ fix 
underneath the rims of the pots. From 
plants from. which | wish to take blooms for 
exhibition I remove most of the side shoots ; 
some of them I grow to a single stem, some 
to two stems, but never more than three, ac- 
cording to the strength and nature of the 
plant... By the middle of April they become 
good plants, and many of them begin'to show 
flowers. These I pick off until about three 
weeks before exhibition day, thereby throw- 
ing all growth into the plant. I now supply 
them liberally with well diluted liquid ma- 
nure. Iprefer sheep and cow-dung in the 
proportion of one peck of each to twenty-five 
gallons of water. This has the effect of in- 
creasing the sizeand brilliancy of the blooms. 

As the blooms intended for exhibition begin 
té open, I draw a thin calico blind over the 
sashes during sunshine, and remove it im- 
mediately the sun is off. Pansy plants are 
very liable to become drawn if shaded for any 
length of time, therefore that must be avoided 
as far as possible. 
any more shading than merely to keep sun- 
shine from the blooms intended for exhibi- 
tion. 

If any blooms arrive at full perfection 
within three days of exhibition day, I take 
them off and keep them in water, taking care 
to change it frequently, and to shelter from 
dust, &c. [ find they can be preserved in 
that manner in better condition than by being 
allowed to remain on the plant. : 

Little now remains to be done except to 
arrange the blooms on theirstands, A little 
care here also.is required. A fair proportion 
of each class ought to be put in; for instance, 
in a stand of twelve blooms there should be 
three white grounds, three yellow. do., and 
three selfs ; the white and yellow grounds 
ought'to’be broad and narrow belted, the 
selfs may be one yellow, one white, and one 
dark. The proportion of classes is very of- 
ten, and ought always to be, taken into ac- 
count by the judges; they ought also to be 
contrasted in the stands as much as possi- 
ble, so that the dark flowers may give better 
effect to the light,ones, and vice versa. To 
have a continuance of bloom during summer, 


plants should be put in the beginning of May: 


and also in June. The'side shoots taken off 
in April may be:used for this purpose. 

The pansy requires a good fresh loamy, 
soil and if the border is not naturally so, it 
ought to be improved by the.introduction of 
good loam, and well deeayed.dung.. The 
best method, where it can be adopted, is to 
remove entirely eighteen. inches from the 
border and make it up again with compost 
similar to that recommended for potting, or, 
what I have tried this ‘season with excellent 


effect, thoroughly decayed rack, to which 


may be added a good quantity of decayed 
dung.. Ifasituation shaded .from the. mid- 
day sun can be had, so much,the better. 
Attention similar to what is recommended 
above for pot plants must also be paid to 
these, so far as circumstances allow. For 
shading and protecting from dashing rains, 
small hand-glasses are useful. The plants 
must not be allowed to grow too bushy; 
three main stems are quite sufficient, if good 
sized blooms are wanted, Frequent appli- 





There is no occasion for: 








cations of liquid manure will be found to 
benefit these also. 

_ Without doubt the system of cultivating 
pansies in pots for spring blooming has im- 
mense advantages over that in the open bor- 
der, and I would earnestly recowmend all 
who have any wish to succeed at the spring 
exhibitions to adopt it. The grower in pots 
is entirely independent of his garden soil, if 
unsuitable, in a great degree of situation, and 
of weather. {t is very disheartening after 
the attention of months in preparing for an 
exhibition to find that by a deluge of rain all 
hopes of successful competition are blasted. 
In frame culture the plants are safe from 
rain, wind, and weather. In conelusioa I 
subjoin, a. list of thirty varieties, which I 
know are really good, having grown most of 
them, and had opportunities of seeing the re- 
mainder in bloom. Intending purchasers 
may select from it with confidence : 


DARK SELFS. 

OIE aes. cate Veitch. " 

edora. 245.2 eee. Downie and Laird. 
Bt, AMGrOwS. ooo 6c cece s saimngine Downie and Laird. 
Flower of the Day........ ..... Downie and Laird. 
Aunt Chloe. iziii5. 054 OS. EASY Douglas. 
Cate YELLOW SELFS. 
ol re Pee Dickson and Co. 


Yellow Climax.......... ....... Downie and Laird. 


i WHITE SELFS. 
oyal White... ..-...4..4..... Mr. H. B. ls 
Royal White -....a........ "* Dewaie ot eee 


WHITE GROUNDS (BELTED). 


Beattie . caskigcis.. Cis. 3 - Downie and Laird; 
Royal Standard................. Dickson and Co. 
Royal Visits 2.00 0.2 RY “ “& 
DEO vistas irae « «rere nlets «++ “6 “ 


PEM RGM s sss tenses... “ “ 





YELLOW GROUNDS (BELTED). 


GU Ses 2288S aS, SS Dickson and Coe. 
BOGDOTOR oo: 0300, «15 ouch sy - Sa vay Hale. 
LN Sep ae rere Se te 
Charles Turner.............. re de 
VISCO Ge PR. EE. SK: = 6 
Pather. Gavaasie oe co ccccs ess. sae Holland. 
PPOQTIODR cn. oie. ss ee ceo ppetvons Schofield. 
en ace. Se ee ee unt. 
Paes be ood 8 < 6355 0044S oA i « 

Duke of Norfolk:................ Bell. 

Sir J: Catheart ..0:......5..0000.. Turner. 
Lady Eatily.... . 26s... conde Shearer. 


Devra. 





POPULAR. SIMILES. 


Some ingenious rhymer has placed the follow- 
ing sayings in poetic order—the opposites in jux- 
taposition : 





As wet as a fish—as dry as.a bone ; 

As live as a bird—as dead as a stone ;’ 

As plump as a partridge—as poor as a rat ; 
As strong as a horse—as weak as a cat ; 
As hard as a flint—as soft. as a mole; 

As white as a lily—as black as a coal; 

As plain as a pikestaff—as rough as a bear ; 
As tight.as a drum—as free as the air ; 

As heavy .as lead—as light as:a feather; 
As steady as time—as uncertain as weather ; 
As hot as an oven—as Cold as a frog ; 

As gay as a lark—as si¢k as a dog; 

As slow as a tortoise—~as swift: as the wind ; 
As true as the gospel—as false as mankind ; 
As thin as a herring—as fat as a pig ; 

As proud as a peacoek—as blue as a grig ; 
As savage as tigers—as mild.as‘a dove ; 
As stiff as a poker—as:limp as a grove ; 

As blind as a bat—as dead as a post ; 

As cold as a eucumber—as warm as toast ; 
As red as a cherry—as pale as a ghost. 





Wispom does not show itself so much in 
precept as in life—in a firmness of mind and 
a mastery of appetite. It teaches us to do, 
as well as to talk and to: make our words 
and actions all of a color. 





One of the greatest evils of the world is, 
men praise rather than practice virtue. The 
praise of honest industry is on every tongue, 
but it is very rare that the worker is respect- 
ed more than the drone. 














New-York, Wednesday, Nov. 8. 








We hope none of our readers will be de- 
terred, by its length, from reading the report 
of the National Cattle Show, commencing 
on the first page. It gives not only a gen- 
eral report of the show itself, but is also an 
index to the best lots of improved cattle in 
our country. The remarks upon the gen- 
eral arrangements and the incidents con- 
nected with the show, and the critical notices 
of the different kinds and lots of stock, will 

nterest those not specially engaged in rear- 

ing cattle nearly as much as those who are 
As the writer is not present to make correc- 
tions, there may be one or two errors or 
omissions. 





CHEAP LABOR UNPROFITABLE. 


Tue man who employed an artist at five 
hundred a year, to engrave pillars, &c., on 
half dimes, at the rate of half a score a day, 
that he might pass them for sixpences, is 
said to be on the verge of bankruptcy. 

Not unlike, in its result, is the experience 
of a friend of ours, who last Spring hired a 
boy, at some nine dollars a month, when 
good help was worth eighteen, happy in the 
prospect of having his work done at half 
price. Passing through his cornfield, a day 
or two since, we were surprised to find him 
harvesting a piece of some three-quarters of 
an acre, and to satisfy our curiosity upon 
one or two points, he gave us the following 
statement : 

Last Spring, in the hurry of planting, a 
circus was advertised in the neighboring vil- 
lage, and Jim, of course, must go. In order 
to propitiate his employer, he proposed tak- 
ing a stint; and, unfortunately, it happened 
to be the covering of this piece of corn. It 
was well manured, and to make the sprout- 
ing of the seed certain, it was necessary to 
spread the manure in the hill, and cover it 
with dirt, before dropping the corn. Jimdid 
his work, boy fashion, and was off to the 
circus. Two weeks after, when the corn 
should have been up, only here and there a 
spire appeared. It was planted over, and 
came forward just in time to be pinched by 
the drouth ; and this economist will get ten 
bushels of corn, instead of forty. A net loss 
of at least twenty-five dollars by the opera- 
tion, has taught him that a man may be 
penny wise and pound foolish. 

Cheap help is no where more costly than 
upon the farm. A bungler, at the bench or 
forge, may get new material, and do his 
work over again a fortnight hence ; but two 
weeks with the farmer may lose him the 
season. 





State Poutrray Saow.—The New-York 
State Society for the improvement of Domes- 
tic Poultry, are to hold their second an’wal 
exhibition at Utica, on the 28th, 29th and 
30th of this month. Premium lists,and any 
information desired in respect to the exhibi- 
tion, may be cbtained by addressing D. S. 
Heffron, President, or R. U. Sherman, Sec- 
retary of the Society, Utica. 


AMERIC 
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We learn of a good movement on the part 
of the Monmouth County Agricultural So- 
ciety, at their meeting on the 2Ist ult. We 
refer to the appointment of committees to 
procure good specimens of marl, from differ- 
ent parts of the County, to be forwarded to 
Prof. Cook, who is engaged in the State Geo- 
logical Survey, for examination. 

The committees consist of James S. Law- 
rence, and Wm. Armstrong, of Upper Free- 
hold; Dr. J. C. Thompson, and Wm. Arm- 
strong, of Manalapan; Judge Forman, and 
Thomas Baird, of Millstone; Horatio Ely, 
and Thomas Vanderveer, of Freehold ; Uri- 
ah Smock, and H. S. Conover, of Marlbor- 
ough ; Peter S. Conover, and P. R. Smock, 
of Raritan; W. H. Hendrickson, and Thos. 
Roberts, of Middletown; Isaac Hance, and 
Michael Taylor, of Shrewsbury; Benj. W. 
Corlies, and Judge Barclay, of Ocean; R. K. 
Shafto, and Capt. Brannin, of Wall; John B. 
Williams, and Judge Simpson, of Howell. 


We hope these committees will exercise 
great caution in their selections, so as to get 
average samples. When a large bed is to 
be tested, it is desirable that considerable 
quantities should be taken from different 
parts of it, and these several samples thor- 
oughly mingled together, and the specimen 
to be used taken from the mass. We are 
led to make this suggestion, because we have 
had many specimens of manures, marls, &c., 
sent us for examination, which could yield 
no practical results, because they were not 
an average of the whole mass to which the 
examination was designed to apply. 

The Society appointed a committee to pre- 
pare a statement of the results of the use of 
marl in-the County. The members of this 
committee are, Messrs. B, F. Randolph, 
Charles Sears, and Jas. S Lawrence. The 
following resolutions were also adopted: 

Resolved, That persons who have had an 
analysis of their marl heretofore, in the 
County, are respectfully solicited to send a 
statement of the same to the President or 
Secretaries of the Society, stating the time 
when and by whom made, the place where, 
and what part of the pit the marl was from, 
and whether the marl is used, and with what 
results. 


Resolved, That the subject of marl be 
considered at the next meeting, in January, 
and that the farmers from all parts of the 
County are hereby requested to present at 
that meeting a statement, written or verbal, 
of their own experience in the use of marl, 
and of any matter of interest connected with 
the use of it. 





CHANGES AMONG OUR EXCHANGES. 


We learn that the Rev. Wm. Bidwell, for 
a long time editor and proprietor of the New- 
York Evangelist, has been compelled to re- 
tire from his post, on account of impaired 
health. The Evangelist will hereafter be 
under the charge of Revs. Wm. Bradford 
and Henry W. Field. 


We are very sorry to learn of the suspen- 
sion of the Windham County (Conn.) Tele- 
graph, on account of some legal difficulty 
between its late and former proprietor. 
While lecturing in that vicinity, we, with 
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others, became quite indebted to the Editor, 
Mr. Francis E. Harrison, for his successful 
‘efforts to secure the advancement of agricul- 
tural intelligence. The Telegraph has la- 
bored unceasingly to arouse a spirit of “ home 
public spiritedness,” and to promote the agri- 
cultural as well as other interests of Wind- 
ham County, and we hope its present suspen- - 
sion will be of short duration. 


T. L. McElrath & Co. have played a cap- 
ital joke upon the Harpers, in copying the 
cover of their magazine and using it upon the 
Household Words. This is done in return 
for the issuing, by the Harpers, of an opposi- 
tion edition of Dickins’ late popular work, 
“ Hard Times.” 

Household Words, for November, is an 
excellent number, and in Harper’s neat 
cover, is quite as good as the “ genuine 
magazine.” 





Nove Premium.—A Goop Ipra.—At the 
anniversary of the Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Agricultural Society, at Dedham, a premium 
of $2 was awarded to Miss Mary Quincy, of 
Dedham, for a very neatly mended stocking. 
The committee also made some compliment- 
ary remarks, by way of encouraging young 
ladies to cultivate this very useful art. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
WHAT WILL MAKE A COW GIVE DOWN HER 
MILE? 


a 

Tue inquiry in the American Agriculturist, 
“What will make a cow give down her 
milk ?” reminded me of an incident in my 
owh experience. 

We have a fine cow, which goes by the 
name of Whitey, on account of her color. 
She gives a large quantity of milk, and of 
superior quality. Her only fault is, that she 
is rather too intelligent, and knows too well 
how to look out for her own interests. She 
is evidently in favor of bovine rights, and 
has no idea of submitting, against her judg- 
ment, to the control of man or woman. She 
can let down the bars of the pasture very 
nicely, if there are no precautions taken to 
prevent it; and if the fence is not “ legal,” 
she does not consider it worthy her regard. 
She understands the mysteries -of latches 
and hooks ; and, if she has a calf to look af- 
ter, she knows very well how to retain a 
sufficient portion of her milk for its nourish- 
ment. 

Bridget had been with us several weeks, 
and I had always given her particular in- 
struction to treat the cow gently, and never 
strike her. One day she came to me, and 
told me that Whitey would not give down 
her milk. She had tried for some time, and 
could not get a “sup.” I had known the 
cow so long, that I had learned if she was 
coaxed with a bucket of delicacies, she 
would, for a time, forget her calf, and not 
refuse to yield her milk 

“Unto the milkmaid’s hand; while in regular cadence 
Into the sounding pail the foaming streamlets descended.” 
So I told Bridget if she would “ slop” the 
cow she would have no difficulty. She went 
out, and pretty soon came in again. 





‘“‘ How have you succeeded this time ?” I 




















eeprom 
inquired, expecting her to’show me 4 pail of 
foaming milk. 

“Oh, ma’am,” she answered dolorously, 
‘*T slopped her all about the barn-yard, and 
I could get na-ary a drop.” 


“Slopped her about the barn-yard! What 
does she mean ?” I said to myself. I inquired 
into the matter, and found she had been 
“bating” the cow. . 

““Why did you do that?” I asked. 
have often told you never to strike her.” 

‘“* But you said, ma’am, if I would slop her, 
she would give down her milk.” 

So poor Whitey had had a beating, and 
Bridget had no milk, because J had used an 
expression which I had frequently heard, but 
which she entirely misunderstood. If I had 
told her to give the cow “a mash,” she 
would probably have known what I meant. 

After suitable explanations, Bridget tried 
a third time, and with much better success. 
She prepared some food which the cow 
liked, and as Mooly was not slapped, she 
stood still, and gave down her milk, Bridget 
wisely concluding that the way to acow’s 


heart, as to a child’s, is through the mouth. 
ANNA HOPE. 


“ey 





ASHLEY’S HITCHING-ROD. 
—— 

We commend the following to the atten- 
tion of our readers : 


For the American Agriculturist. 


I sead you a rough sketch of Ashley’s 
Hitching-Rod, thinking you might like to 
show it to your numereus readers. 

As you will see at a glance, it is a very 
simple contrivance for fastening a horse so 
that he can neither damage his harness, by 
rubbing his head against the post, nor bite 
the bark from a tree, if he happens to be 
fastened to one. 

The Hitching-Rod is a simple rod, twenty 
inches long, of half an inch round iron, with 
a ring at A,tobe firmly strapped to the post, 
and a ring and clasps at B, to fasten to the 
bit. It may be permanently attached to a 
post, by a.common staple, or it may be car- 
ried in the carriage to be used as required. 

Any gentleman who has a fine tree ruined 
by agnawing beast, or has seen the maiden 
beauty of a new harness destreyed by being 
rubbed and bruised against the hitching post, 
will appreciate the value of this simple in- 


vention. A Constant Reaper. 
New-Beprorp, Aug. 18, 1854, 
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WHERE DO PLANTS COME FROM? 


Two hundred pounds of earth were dried 
in an oven, and afterwards put into a large 
earthen vessel; the vessel was then moistened 
with soft water, and a willow tree, weighing 
five pounds, was placed therein. During the 
space of five years, the earth was carefully 
watered with rain-water or pure water. The 
willow grew and flourished ; and to prevent 
the earth being mixed with fresh earth, 
or dust blown into the pot, it was covered 
with a metal plate, perforated with a great 
number of holes, suitable for free admission 
of pure aironly. After growing in the earth 
for five years, the willow tree was removed, 
and found to weigh one hundred and sixty- 
nine pounds and about three ounces. The 
leaves which fell from thetree every autumn 
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"were not included inthis weight. The earth 
was then removed .from the vessel, again 
dried in the oven, and afterward weighed; 
it was discovered to have lost onlyabout two 
ounces Of its original weight. 
dred. and sixty-four pounds of lignin or woody 
fiber, bark, etc., were certainly produced 


from the air. 
Serap-Book. 


“A Jittle humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 
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A COW SUIT. 


amiiaali 

All who have a taste for native shrewd- 
ness and humor, and who wish to have a 
good, hearty laugh, should read the follow- 
ing. There is scarce any thing in Pickwick 
equal to it. The blood of the old Puritan 
stock tells wellhere. Allington and the May 
Flower, will_henceforth be immortal. See 
the fifth paragraph from the close of the 
article. 


Tuis was one of the most amusing trials 
ever witnessed by bench or jury in this coun- 
ty. The prisoner was indicted for an as- 
sault and battery upon a man by the name of 
Dodder. It seems that a Plank Road had 
just been laid in the town of Minisink, run- 
ning through the lands of said Dodder, and 
that Allington is the toll-gatherer, and that 
the gate-house is built upon, or adjoining the 
lands of Dodder. The other facts will ap- 
pear in the evidence. 

The cause was duly opened by the District 
Attorney, when his Honor, the Judge, no- 
ticed the defendant sitting within the bar, 
with pencil in hand ready to take down evi- 
dence, without counsel. 

‘Have you no counsel, Mr. Allington ?” 
inquired the Judge. 

“No Sir.” 

“There are plenty of gentlemen around 
you who would be willing to assist you.” 

“Well, your Honor, I have feed one, and 
engaged another, and they both turn up miss- 
ing, and theréfore I have concluded to try 
the case myself.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

The District Attorney, after stating the 
case to the jury, called the complainant, Mr. 
Dodder, upon the stand, who testified as 
follows : 

I know the defendant ; he is a neighbor of 
mine. I was driving his cows off my land, 
when he came out upon the road and stoned 
me. He sent as many as a dozen at me, and 
the last one struck me upon the back of the 
neck. It hurt me considerable—not very 
badly, however, as the rim of my hat hung 
down, and it and the coat collar prevented. 

“You can examine him now, Mr. Alling- 
ton,” said the District Attorney. 

All eyes were now turned upon the defend- 
ant. There he sat, busily engaged in taking 
notes, a little, short, red-headed, red-faced 
Yankee, with his feet resting on the lower 
round of the chair, and his body bent for- 
ward atan angle of 45 degrees. At that re- 
mark he snapped his head back like a blade 
in a jack-knife, his eyes twinkled, and in a 
shrill, loud voice he commenced : 

‘Have you been on good terms with the 
defendant, I mean me, Mr. Dodder?” 

Dodder hesitated. 

“Come, Mr. Dodder, have we been on 
good terms 2?” 

“‘T can’t say,” replied Dodder. 

“Well recollect, Mr. Dodder, that you 
must say.” 

“ Say yes or no,” interposed his honor. 








Thus one hun-. 
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‘¢ Yes or no,” responded the defendant. 
‘-J can’t say that we are on speaking 
terms,” answered Dodder.. moe g 

“Well, Mr. Dodder, you say that I struck 
you with a stone—will you please state to 
the jury whether it was the first stone that 
struck you?” 

“ No sir.” 

“ Did it not go fifteen feet to the right?” 

** About that.” , 

“Well was it the second 2?” 

“ No sir.” 

‘* Did not that go three feet over your head?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘“* Were you not running after my cow with’ 
a stake sharpened at one end? and did you 
not knock her down? and was it not because 
you would not stop that I sent the other 
stone at you? 

“ Well, sir, I must explain.” 

‘None of your rigmaroles here, Mr. Dod- 
der. No explanations, sir—Yes or No, sir.” 
“T can’t answer.” 

“You must answer. 
No.” 

“It wasn’t a stake, it was a stick.” 

‘““Yes, two anda half inches at the butt 
and twelve feet long.” 

‘*No, sir, one inch across and tapering to 
the end.” 

** You knocked the cow down, didn’t you ?” 

‘“‘T struck at her—can’t say I struck her.” 

* Didn’t she fall ?” 

‘** Can’t say.” 

‘“‘ Well, Mr. Dodder, you were chasing her, 
were you not ?” 

‘“ [| wasin the road, sir, and she was on 
the side.” 

“© Was it icy ?” 

‘“ Yes.” 

‘“* Snow deep ?” 

s6 Yes.” .. 

** Now, will you say,on your oath, Mr. 
Dodder, that you did not strike her 2” 

Witness hesitating. ‘I will not be posi- 
tive.” 

“Well, Mr. Dodder, were you not coming 
toward me?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

** You was coming up the road and. I was 
going down?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

** You did not run back at all, did you 2?” 

“* No, sir.” 

** You are sure you did not look or go back, 
are you?” 

“Certainly I am.” 

** Are you as positive of that as you are of 
all the rest you have sworn to?” 

“T am, sir.” 

“‘ Well, sir, will you then please to inform 
this jury and myself how that stone came to 
strike you on the back of the neck?” 

Witness was evidently non-plussed, and a 
roar of laughter burst from_bench, bar and 
jury,as well as the spectators. 

‘“*T am not done with you yet,” exclaimed 
the defendant, as Mr. Dodder seemed rather 
uneasy and inclined to vacate the chair. 

‘Whose house do Ff live in, Mr. Dodder?” . 

‘* T consider it mine.” 

** Did you serve a notice on me not to use 
the rooms, the garret or the cellar, when I 
was moving in itt” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“* Was there any thing else to use, sir?” 

“No, sir.” 

““Who built the house?” 

“ The Plank Road Company.” 

‘‘ In whose possession is it, Mr. Dodder ?”’ 

“ Plank Road Company.” 

“‘ How did you come to say that the house 
was yours, when the Company have it in 
possession and built it?” 

Another burst of laughter followed this 
question and poor Dodder looked as if he was 
sitting upon a hatchet. Dodder gave no 
reply. 


Come, sir, Yes or 
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‘ No , Mr. Dodder, have you not been 
trying to get me out of that house, that you 
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might get your son in my plac 
you not been to the Directors? and have you 
not applied to them for your son? and have 
you not told them things derogatory to my 
character?” 


‘None of your long preambles, Mr. Dod-, 


der ; you know it is so, and I. am going to 
prove it, too. Yes or No.” 

“ ] can’t answer ; I must explain.”’ 

“« No explanations, sir—Yes or No.” 

“‘ No.” 

“‘ Did you not goto three of the Directors !” 

wh tes 

‘‘Did you not order a window put in the 
cellar of the house, when building, and say 
you wanted it there for your son’s accom- 
modation ?” 

‘“‘T might have done it.” 

‘Did you not get a warrant out for me be- 
fore I was bound over to appear here 2?” 

at ts 

‘‘Did you not then swear that I had only 
assaulted you by throwing stones, but did not 
hit you?” 

Dodder was completely staggered again— 
he changed all manner of colors, and moved 
about very uneasily in his chair. 

“Come, Mr. Dodder, answer,” exclaimed 
the defendant. 

‘‘} can’t remember.” 

‘Yes you do—come, think—did you then 
swear I had hit you at all, sir ?” 

“T might not.” ; 

“ How comes it that you remember it now 
—three months after—and could not thén 2?” 

This was too much for poor Dodder. He 
looked appealingly around for relief. _Noth- 
ing met his gaze buta room convulsed with 
laughter. His legs seemed to be under 
magnetic influence, and in agreat desire to 
try their powers of locomotion. At last the 
defendant told him togo. “That will do, 
Mr. Dodder—I guess we are through with 
you forthe present.” And off he shot as if 
death was behind him ; while the whole bar 
fairly screamed, as he made awful strides 
down the aisle, and the Court buried their 
faces in their handkerchiefs and shook con- 
vulsively. 

Dodder No. 2 was then called—son of the 
old Dodder—who testified as follows : 

“J was in the house—heard a noise—saw 
father driving cows; saw defendant come 
out of his house and throw stones; I ran out 
and a hill was between me and them, and 
when I got up all wasover. Saw defendant 
throw three stones—did not sec any strike.” 

Cross-examined by defendant. : 

“You were in the house, you say ?” 

“Te.” 

‘‘ Js there not a hill twenty feet high be- 
tween your house and where I was?” : 

“ About that.” 

“How many stone walls, also—about 
four ?” 

“ About that.” 

“ How many plank-fences‘or slab-fences— 
two ?” 

“ Only one, I think.” 

‘Well, sir, how could you see through 
four stone walls, one slab-fence, and a hill 
twenty feet high? That will do, sir; you 
can go.” 

And without waiting fora reply, off went 
Dodder No. 2. 

District Attorney, onthe part of the peo- 
ple here rested. 

The defendant, then, with all the gravity 
becoming such an important occasion, un- 
twisted his legs from the rounds of the chair, 
and with more than usual dignity walked out 
in front of the jury, and offered his defense 
as follows : 

“Tf Phe please, your Honor, and Gentle- 
men of the Jury—I am a green hand at this 
’ere bizziness, Tam ashamed that such a 


e? And have. 
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little, small consairn should.ever come be- 
fore an Orange County Jury. It was not my 
wish,Iam sure. I was taken up once before, 
and then he only swore to an assault; but 
three months’ thinking has put the battery to 
it. I acknowledge the assault, but I am jus- 
tified, for he was assaulting my cow. He 
has tried to pick a quarrel with me ever since 
I wentto the gate. He stones my cows, my 
chickens, and I can’t stand it. I threw the 
stones ; I admit it—first, fifteen feet to the 
right, then over his head and when I saw the 
cow fall as he knocked her down, then I did 
shave him, but I didn’t hit him, and that ain’t 
all, P’'ll prove it;-and I ask you farmers, if 
you would not do the same thing? I can 
prove he knocked her down by my brother. 

Defendant’s brother was then called, and 
stated, that it was Sunday when the occur- 
rence happened ; saw complainant, Dodder, 
running after and striking at defendant’s 
cows. Sawhim strike and one fall—can’t 
say he struck her. Defendant ran out and 
hallooed to him—did not mind. Defendant 
then threw three stones; none hit him, I 
went out, and when I came up to Dodder he 
said defendant had thrown stones at him, but 
he had managed by jumping and dodging not 
to have any hit him. 

The testimony here closed. 

The defendant then proceeded to sum up 
the cause. His honor dropped his pen, the 
jury leaned forward, the members of the bar 
were winking and nodding across to one 
another, and a universal tittering pervaded 
the room. He commenced, and his sharp, 
shrill voice drowned all else : 

** Gentlemen of the Jury—This is the first 
time I was ever in such a pickle—never did 
I before appear before a jury of my country. 
This Mr. Dodder has brought me here, and 
I have to appeal to you, not knowing wheth- 
er you are Wooly Heads, Silver Greys, Hard 
Shells or Soft Shells. Yet I think this Dod- 
der will find out before Iam through that I 
am a harder shell than he imagined. 

You know, gentlemen, that I am in the 
employ of the Mongaup Valley, Forrestburg 
and Port Jervis Plank Road Company, as a 
gate-keeper. This Company it seems had 
sufficient confidence in my integrity and 
honesty to place me in that important station, 
and even if I should recive $3,000 and steal 
$1,500 of it, that’s between me and the Com- 
pany, and its none of Dodder’s business. 
Now when the Company sent me up along 
this road to collect tolls, this Dodder was one 
of the inhabitants I found there in the woods, 
and I will say for him that he is a very fair 
specimen of the rest of the population. But 
there isn’t any of them, that seem to appreci- 
ate allthe benefits of this Plank Road. 

It let out to civilization a class of people 
who never before had the idea there was 
such a thing as civilized life, and this Dodder 
is one of them. It isa fact thatsoon after I 
moved up there, a young woman, 16 years 
old, cum down out of the the mountains on 
the Plank Road, one day, and she had never 
been outbefore. She fairly seemed suprised 
to see awhite man, and after asking a few 
questions went back into the woods. This 
Dodder was my nearest neighbor, and a good 
deal nearer than I wanted him, and I hadn't 
been there long, before I heard that he had 
been lying about me to one of the Directors, 
and 1 soon found out that he wanted to get 
his son, who was sworn here against me, in 
my place. But he hasn’t done it yet, and if 
you don’t convict me I reckon he won’t very 
soon. 

It won’t take long to dispose of Dodder No. 
2. He testifies that he saw me throw three 
stones at his father, and saw the “ old man 
dodge.” On cross-examination he says that 
he was in his own house in the woods, and 
had to look over a hill twenty feet high, and 
also over three slab-fences and two stone 
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walls. Well! if he tells the truth all I wish 
is thatI had young Dodder’s eyes. He is 
certainly a ‘remarkable boy and can’t deny 
his “ father.” 

I am willing to admit that 1 donewrong to 
throw stones at Dodder, and I apologise to 
all the world and this county particularly, 
for it. The Doctors tell us that there are 
two causes for all diseases, predisposition and 
excitability. I think it was the latter cause 
that moved me to stone Dodder.. 

I therefore confess myself guilty of the 
assault, but the battery I deny! and if you 
find me guilty of the battery I will: appeal 
from the decision to the Court of high Heav- 
en itself before I will submit to it. 

Now, Gentlemen, you saw Mr. Dodder 
and heard him swear uponme. I asked him 
a great many questions and! was serry~ to 
hear him answer as he did. I might have 
asked him more questions—I might have 
asked himif he didn’t stone my chickens, 
because they trespassed in his woods, where 
actually the rocks are so thick that the cats 
can’t find their way up through them; but 
then I knew he would deny it, and it would 
grieve me to hear him. He admits that he 
was drivingmy three cows up the road, and 
that he struck at one of ‘em, but says it was 
with a small switch. I have proved that this 
swich was a pole, about 10 feet long and 
about 2 inches across the butt end, and I have 
also provedthat when he struck, the cow fell. 
It is true my witness couldn’t swear that the 
stick hit her, he was so far off, but take the 
blow and the fall together, and we can guess 
the rest. If you, gentlemen should see me 
point a gun at aman and pull the tricker, see 
the flash and heard the report, and at the 
same time see the man drop, I think you 
would say that I shot him, although you 
might not see the ball strike him. 

Now, the fact is, gentlemen, that on Sun- 
day, Iwas lying on my lounge in my house, 
when my wife said that Dodder was chasing 
my cows. I jumped up and the cows com- 
ing up the road. It is true he says he wasn’t 
driving them, but says he and the cows were 
both going along the road in one direction. 
and this was as near as I could get him to 
the cows orto the truth; but it is proved 
that the cows were going along ahead of him, 
and he was following after them, striking at 
them, with his little switch, 10 feet long and 
2 inches across the butt, and I reckon you'll 
think he was “driving” them. 1 sung out 
to him, “ Dodder, stop!” but he didn’t obey 
my order, and I just threw a stone in that di- 
rection, which went about 15 feet over. his 
head; at the same time going toward him. 
He paid no attention, and I sung out again, 
“ Dodder, stop!” Still he didn’t mind me, 
and then I just threw another stone; but on 
he came, and on I went, and I threw the 
third stone, which he says hit him in the 
back of the neck, but which I think is rather 
strange; as we were going toward each 
other as fast as we could go. But he never 
slacked up, and by this time we were within 
about eight feet of each other. I halted and 
hallooed at the top of my voice, “ Dodder, 
why don’t you stop!” about then he did stop 
and raised his 10 feet switch, as if to strike 
me. Isang out— Mr. Dodder, look out! 
You may wollup my cows, but if you wol- 
lup me with that switch, you’ll wollup an 
animal that’ll hook?” [Here the orator 
made an appropriate gesture of the head, as 
in the act of hooking, which was: followed 
with tumultuous shouts and Slaughter, that 
continued several minutes. } 

Now, gentlemen, if you convict me, this 
Court can fine me $250, and jug me for six 
months, and if you really think T ought to be 





convicted of this assault, say so, for Iam in 


favor of living up to the laws, as long as 


Lthey are laws, whether it is the Fugitive 


Slave Law, the Nebraska Bill or the Excise 























Laws. I will read-you-elittle law, however, 
which I have just seen.in-a book I found 
here—(the speaker picked up a law book and 
read as follows :)}—“ Every man has: a right 
to defend himself from personal violence.” 
Now I don’t know whether that is law or not; 
but I find it in alaw book, [a veteran member 
of the bar who was sitting near the speaker, 
remarked to him that it was: good law.) 
Well, gentlemen, here is an old man, who 
looks as if he might know something, and he 
says tis good law. Now if you will turn to 
Barbour something, page 399, you'll find 
that the same doctrine is applied to cattle— 
(great laughter.) Therefore I take it I had 
a right to defend my cows against Dodder’s 
10 foot switch. Why, gentlemen nearly all 
my wealth is invested in them three cows, 
and you can’t wonder that I became a little 
excited when I saw Dodder switching them 
with this 10 foot pole. Iam a poor man, and 
have a large family, consisting of a wife and 
six children, which I reckon is doing very 
well for so small aman asI am, and J could 
not afford to let Dodder kill my cows! 

Now, gentlemen, | don’t. believe you'll 
convict me, after whatI have said. But if 
you do, and this Court fines me $250, I shall 
‘‘ repudiate ” because I “can’t pay.” Andif 
I’m jugged for six months, why these Dodders 
will have it all their own way up here. But 
notwithstanding all this Iam willing to risk 
myself in your hands, andif you think I ought- 
to have stood by and not done. anything, 
whenI saw Dodder hammering my cows, 
why then I am “ gone in,” toll-gate and all. 

It is true, |] am a poor man, but nota mean 
one. The name of Allington can be: traced 
to the May Flower, when she landed the 
pilgrims on Plymouth Rock ; among the pas- 
sengers was a widow, Mary Allington, with 
four fatherless children, and I am descended. 
from that Puritan stock ; and from. that .day 
to this, there has never lived an Allington 
who hadn’t Yankee spirit enough to stone.a 
Dodder for poling his Cows. J’m done. 

Roars of laughter, during which the de- 
fendant took his seat. After a.few words 
from his Honor the Jury retired, and in a 
few moments returned with a verdict of Not 
Guilty. 

Old Dodder and Dodder No. 2, were at 
that instant seen plunging down the, stairs 
leading to the court-yard. with unbounded 
powers of lecomotion; when the yard was 
gained they fairly ran, and it is supposed 
never stopped until the deep woods of Mini- 
sink hid them from the gaze of men. _- 

Allington heard the verdict with the sang 
froid of a philosopher.. No emotion, other 
than the turning his quid of tobacco in his 
mouth, and an extra squirt of juice was ob-. 
servable. od 

It may be as well to remark, that the Dis- 
trict Attorney refused to be pitted against 
his eloquent opponent, and let the cause go 
by default, as he said not a word in reply to 
the speech of his opponent. The. District 
Attorney was in a tight place, and took. the 
wisest course to get out. . It is ‘not often he 
meets with such formidable prisoners. 





We dined out the other day, says a cotem- 
porary, with a citizen who enjoys a good 
joke. Among others, he related one of a 
Yankee and a Dutchman, who, when discuss- 
ing politics, wound up on the relative,merits 
of Seward and Bouck, both ex-Governors. of 
the Empire State.. Says Yankee, ‘ Bouck 
has not so long a head.as Seward.” “ Vell,” 
says Dutchy, in a huff, “ Py zounds, Seward’s 
head is not half so thick as Bouck’s.” 





Exercise.—A young lady who was recom- 
mended to take exercise: for the benefit of 
her health, said she would jump at: an offer 
and run her own risk, 





*Mid golden meadows, rich with clover dew ; 
She calls ; but he still thinks of naught save playing, 
And 80 she smiles and waves him an adieu! 
While he, still merry with his flowery store, 
Deems not that morn—sweet morn—returns no 
more. 


Noon cometh—but the boy to manhood growing, 
Heeds not the time. He sees but one sweet 
form— 
One young, fair face from bower of jasmine glow- 


ing, 

And all his loving heart with bliss is warm. 
So Noon, unnoticed, seeks the western shore, 
And man forgets that noon returns no more. 


Nieut tappeth gently at a casement gleaming 
With the thin firelight flickering faint and low ; 
By which a gray-haired man is. sadly dreaming 
Of pleasures gone as all life’s pleasures go. 
Night calls him to her, and he leaves his door, 
Silent and dark—and he returns no more. 





HINTS TO POETS. 


WE are overwhelmed with poetry. Either 
the drouth has not touched the Castalian 
fount, or the autumnrains have swollen it. 
Much of the poetry that comes into our 
hands is written upon such delicate paper, 
and with such elegant penmanship, and is 
accompanied with such modest notes from 
virgin authors, that we are at our wits’ end 
to know what to do with it. How can we 
decline publishing what is prepared with so 
much pains, and is proffered with so much 
delicate consideration? In order to recover 
our. judgment sufficiently to decide upon the 
queries of elegant rhyme-paper before us, 
we beg that the Muses will be more siting 
of their favors for at least two months to 
come. . And for the guidance of those who 
meditate such favors for us in the future, we 
beg leave to submit the following hints : 1. 
Do not take a psalm tune and make a jingle 
of words matchit. Greenville and Cor- 
onation are capital tunes; but they do not 
always inspire good poetry. 2. Do not take 
a rhyming dictionary and select a row of 
words, and then prefix syllables to make out 
the requisite number of feet. Poetry con- 
structed upon that principle usually requires 
to be read backwards. 3. Do not take a foot 
rule and measure off inflated prose into blank 
verse. This is apt to confuse the reader 
as to the proper use of capitals and the 
pauses of the sentence. 4. Do not exhaust 
the adjectives and interjections of the Eng- 
lish language upon rhymes against Senator 
Douglas and the surrender of Burns. Turn 
your rhymes into votes. 5. Never send us 
anything “upon the recommendation of 
judicious friends who desire to see it in 
print.” 6. After composing, lay aside your 
piece until the intoxication of the first in- 
spiration has subsided. Keep it amonth, and 
then read it over. 7. Do rot be mortified 
that your piece is not published ; but take it 
for granted that you would be more mortified 
if it was. [Independent. 





Misnomers.—Everybody has heard of the 
gentleman who described his country seat as 
having a “lemonade” in front a “ porto-ri- 
co” to each wing, a ‘“ pizarro” in the rear, 
with an ‘ anecdote”. by which the water was 
conveyed into a “resurrection” in the 
“erie.” If we had ever heard of that gen- 
tleman’s having taken up his residence south 
of Mason.and Dixon’s line, we should have 
no doubt that he was identical with the one 
who, as a Lousiana correspondent narrates, 
has thus announged, some contemplated 
architectural improvements : 

“ T contend,” said he, ‘among other ‘ pusi- 
lanimous’ things, to put..a ‘disclosure’ 





around that field, plant a ‘harbor’ in the middle, 
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Baas ei : when I have built a ‘perdition’ to my house, I 
Mozx calleth fondly, to.a,éair boy-straying shall ‘be able to receive my friends in a ‘hos- 


tile’ manner.” ? 





Tue Homsre anp THE SHowman.—A_ ludi- 
crous scene occurred a short time. since on 
one of our most frequented wharves, of 
which, perhaps, you may nothave heard. It 
seems some hirsute hunter had captured a 
huge grizzly bear up among the mountains 
somewhere, and, intent upon “ realizing” 
something out of him, had duly caged him, 
brought him to the city and placed him on 
exhibition in a room opening, we will say, 
upon Pacific wharf.. Overthe door he posted 
in conspicuous letters, the “legend” (as 
Phenix would have it,) ‘Large Bear—the 
largest ever caught—Admission 50 cents.” 
An unsophisticated, rawboned, long-legged, 
lank, Pike County man, fresh from the mines 
(excessively verdant—and matter of fact— 
and independent, withal,) in shuffling down 
the street, read the sign and thought he’d 
like to look at the “‘ critter.” So he paid the 
admission fee, and, after satisfying his curi- 
osity, went on his way. ‘The day after, one 
of our German fellow citizens opened the 
very next room to that where bruin was on 
exhibition, and posted over Ais door a sign on 
which was printed in huge capitals, ‘“‘ Lager 
Bier.” Our. Pike County friend: sauntered 
long-leggedly down the street soon afterward, 
and was,thunderstruck when he read the new 
sign. ‘Larger Bear!’ said he, ‘“ Larger 
Bear'—why, dog-dern that other feller’s 
eyes—he said his’n was the largest bear ever 
ketched—I’ve been swindled !” and as wrath- 
ful as Achilles, he made one rush for bruin’s 
exhibition room, swept in like an ungainly 
thunderbolt, regardless of admission fee, and, 
without one word, pummelled our worthy 
friend, the hunter, almost to death, and utter- 
ly eleaned him out.” [California Mag. 





Wuar Boox ?—* My Lord, I appear before 
you in the character of an advocate from the 
City of London. My lord, the City of Lon- 
don herself appears before you as a suppliant 
for justice. My lord, it is written in the 
Book of Nature—” ‘What Book?” said 
Lord Ellenborough. ‘‘ The Book of Nature.”’ 
** Name the page,” says Ellenborough, hold- 
ing his: pen uplifted, as if to note. the: folio 

own. 





Switcuine Orr.— Boys,” said a village 
pedagogue, “ what is the meaning of all that 
noise in the school 2?” 

“Tt is Bill Sikes, sir, who is all the time 
imitating a locomotive.” 

“Come up here, William; if you have 
turned into a locomotive, it is high time you 
were switched off.” 





Bacxsiter.—* What is the meaning of a 
backbiter ?” said a reverend gentleman dur- 
ing an éxamination at a parochial'school. 
This was a puzzle. It went down the class 
till it came toa simple little urchin, who said, 
“ Praps it be a flea.” 





A Suicwat Suprer.—A man dying of apo- 
plexy, in Michigan, ine jury of inquest re- 
turned the following true und sensible ver- 
dict: “Died from a visitation of one beef 
steak, eight cold potatoes, and a fried pie.” 





An advocate having lately gained a suit for 
a poor young lady, she remarked, “I have 
not anything to pay you with but my 
heart.” ‘ Hand it over to the clerk, if you 
please. I wish no fee for myself,” he re- 
plied. , 





Parapox.—An Americanssailor, although 





the first to give a blow, is the last to strike ! 
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AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN HORSES. 
lem aaa 
Bapen-BapeEn, Sept. 25th, 1854. 
We were talking of exporting American 
horsesto Europe. After considering the price 
_in various countries, expense of transporta- 
tion, risk, &c., the principal motive, after all, 
must be a preference for your own country 
horses—without which the thing is hardly 
worth while. Iconfess to sucha preference, 
having immense faith in their endurance, and 
the quantity of work to be got out of them, 
on the one hand, and their docility on the 
other. -The latter is perhaps what astonishes 
the French the most, though they do not 
look upon it as an unmixed good in a horse ; 
and perhaps a fair share of the difference is 
to be attributed to the different styles of 
driving, as your Frenchman will never let 
his beast go naturally, but must be fussing at 
him with whip or curb, to make him prance 
or show off insome way. But whatever be 
the reason, I am persuaded that the combi- 
nation of speed and power, with perfect do- 
cility, is rarer in the Cay ange than in the 
American horse. Under the saddle, our ani- 
mals (I speak of the Northern horses) have 
some obvious and serious faults, pulling too 
much on the bit, stumbling, cantering on the 
wrong leg, not knowing how to leap; but all 
these are the result of their education, or 
want of education. We are such a nation of 
drivers, that there is no adequate demand for 
superior saddle horses, or indeed for any 
horses exclusively devoted to the saddle—as 
a saddle horse, to be really a saddle horse, 
should be. . 

Be it said, too, of our horses, that if they 
sometimes make a rider anxious by stumb- 
ling, when they do fall, it is not with so much 
damage to themselves as a European horse 
experiences. In eight years’ riding Ameri- 
can horses, I have had four falls; onnoocca- 
sion did the horse hurt himself enough to 
leave a mark of any kind, or to lose two days’ 
work. Of English horses, I never owned but 
two; they both tumbled down with me—not 
on bad ground, either, but on perfectly 
smooth and level roads—and both broke 
their knees. 

Talking of English horses, did you ever 
notice a prejudice that the English have 
against mares for harness? Thev consider 
them vicious and unsafe, From the extent 
of the prejudice there must be some founda- 
tion for it; and if so, it is another point to 
be put down to the credit of our animals, 
since with us mares are just as quiet in har- 
ness as geldings, and many of our sporting 
men prefer mares to drive. 

One sometimes hears a good deal of the 
Russian trotters, but I never met a Russian 
who, after having seen our “ flyers,” did not 
acknowlege their superiority. A Muscotive 
Prince in Paris imported a pair of fast horses 
from our country last spring, at a high figure 
—I believe chiefly to breed from. They 
were a brown and light bay, about 15 hands 
high, and made a very respectable looking 
team, though not remarkable for beauty. 
The brown was a sister of Highland Maid, 
but neither her appearance nor gait reminded 
me of her distinguished relative. I liked the 
bay much better, and was told she turned 
out better on trial, having gone her mile (near 
Fontainbleau) in 2:40,” with about 300 Ibs. 
behind her. The Prince remained incognito 
several months in France, at no small per- 
sonal risk, solely to get his purchases in order 
for the overland journey home. After that, 


he deserves that they should turn out well. 
Spirit of the Times. CARL BENSON. 





Ir is absurd to speak of the “ seat of war,” 
for the war can hardly-be said to have a seat 
while it is at a stand still. 





Goon character is above all things else. 





THE FARMER’S GARDEN. 


A few days since, I chanced to take din- 
ner at the house of a farmer. It was the 
season of the year for early peas, beans, 
potatoes, lettuce, &c., and finding none of 
these luxuries on the table, being naturally 
inquisitive, I inquired the reason of their 
absence, when the answer that most readily 
suggested itself was presented: “ We have 
no time to attend to such small matters,” 
i. e., the garden. Now is this any excuse 
for a mere weedy patch, with the fence in- 
clined to an angle of forty-five degrees, in- 
stead of a good garden witha neat fence 
around it, so managed and arranged that 
every vegetable of a;wholesome quality for 
human food should be raised in it in perfec- 
tion and at the earliest seasons. No portion 
of the farmer’s time can be more valuably 
improved than in the cultivation of the gar- 
den. The interest of the farmer, the comfort 
of his family, the good condition and health 
of his whole household, require such a gar- 
den on every farm in the country. 

Why may not every farmer in the State 
have every kind of vegetable on his table 
as early as any gardener near the city can 
raise them? There is not a single reason 
why he should not, while there are a great 
many why he should. The gardener has to 
incur a very considerable expense in procur- 
ing hot manure for his hot beds, while the 
farmer has it in his barn-yard. The gar- 
dener has everything to purchase and draw a 
considerable distance, while the farmer has 
nothing to buy, &c. Some people are for- 
ever harping upon the assertion: “ We have 
no time to attend to such small matters,” 
and y@mit may safely be asserted that an 
acre of ground, appropriated to a good gar- 
den, willbe more profitable to the farmer than 
any other ten acres of the farm. These 
very people are fond enough of such things 
when they go to the city, and itis not, there- 
fore, a want of taste. Nor is it for want of 
time, for this class of men often spend time 
in unnecessary slumber, or, what is worse, 
repair to the store or tavern, or some other 
place of resort, and lounge away those hours 
in idleness and dissipation which might be 
improved in attending to “such small mat- 
ters.” It is simply the fault of negligence ; 
for it would only be a source of amusément 
during winter, for him to construct the frame 
of a hot-bed, and prepare the manure and 
the bed for use. Having done this, and got 
his plants in a thrifty state, he can, in a 
short time, when the season arrives, get his 
garden ground in order and make his planta- 
tions. And then he will have ali the veg- 
etable luxuries as early as any of his town 
friends can purchase them. The expense 
that he would incur would be a mere trifle. 
The small quantity of lumber required is 
probably rotting on his premises. It only 
requires a little industry and attention to 
accomplish this, and, as said before, his 
enjoyments, his health, and even his interest, 
as well as the comfort of his family will be 
benefitted by ii. Besides this, the natural 
appetite calls for it, and there are few pleas- 
ures that may be so safely and beneficially 
indulged in. And, in conclusion, I am free 
to say, that when J am at a farm-house, 
when vegetables are properly in season, and 
find none of those luxuries on the table, 
nothing but the blue beef, salt pork and beans 
or potatoes of winter, I do not envy that 
farmer nor his family their enjoyments. 


EveEritTTstTown, 1854. D. M. 
Dollar Newspaper. 





Why is the circulation of blood sometimes 
suspended? Because it attempts to circu- 
late in vain! 





Keep your own secrets, if you have any. 









LL DO IT WELL. 

Ir is said that there lives in New-England 
a gentleman who gave the following interest- 
ing account of his own life. He was an ap- 
prentice in a tin manufactory. When twen- 
ty-one years old, he had lost his health, so 
that he was entirely unable to work at his 
trade. Wholly destitute of means, he was 
thrown out upon the world, to seek any em- 
ployment for which he had strength. 

He said he went to find employment, with 
the determination that whatever he did he 
would do it weli. The first and only thing he 
found that he could do, was to black boots 
and scourknivesin ahoteh This he did, and 
did it well, as gentlemen now living would 
testify.‘ Though the business was low and 
servile, he didnot lay aside his self-respect, 
or allow himself to be made mean by his 
business. The respect and confidence of 
his employers were soon secured, and he 
was advanced to a more lucrative and labo- 
rious position. 

At length his health was restored, and he 
returned to his legitimate business, which 
he now carries on extensively. He has 
accumulated an ample fortune, and is train- 
ing an interesting family by giving them the 
best advantages for moral and mental culti- 
vation. Henow holds an elevated place in 
the community where he now lives. 

Young men who may chance to read the 
above statement of facts, should mark the se- 
cretofsuccess. ‘The man’s whole charac- 
ter, of which I have spoken, was-formed and 
directed by the determination to do whatever 
he did, well. [Crédit lost. 
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Tue Wire.—It needs no guilt to break a 
husband’s heart. The absence of content, 
the muttering of spleen, the untidy dress and 
cheerless home, the forbidding scowl, and 
deserted hearth—these and other nameless 
neglects without acrime among them, have 
harrowed to the quick the heart’s core of 
many a man, and planted there, beyond the 
reach of cure, the germ of dark despair. Oh! 
may woman, before the sight arrives, dwell 
on the recollections of her youth, and, cher- 
ishing the dear idea of that tuneful time, 
awake and keep alive the promise she so 


kindly gave. 





Mopern Grease.—The growth of com- 
merce in Cincinnati exceeds anything re- 
corded of commercialprogress. In 1826 the 
entire value of her exports and imports did 
not exceed four millions. In 1854 the value 
of her leading articles of export and import 
exceed one hundred and ten millions; and if 
the unenumerated articles could be included, 
would probably reachone hundred and fifty 
millions. 





A Youne Giant.—There is an individual 
at present in Greenock, named Patrick Mur- 
phy. the Irish giant, a lad of eighteen years, 
of the extraordinary height of seven feet five 
and a half inches in his stockings. Weighs 
twenty-one stone, (294 pounds,) and meas- 
ures fifty-two inches round the chest. Mur- 
phy is a native of the County Down, Ireland. 





A cenius in New-Bedford is fitting up a 
steamer for the purpose of towing icebergs 
to India, where they sell for six cents per 
pound. Anotlier proposes to do still better : 
to fita screw to the berg itself, and thus’ 
avoid the expense of ship building. We go 
in for the latter arrangement. 





Never run in debt, unless you see a way 
to get out again. 





Avo temptation through fear that you 
may not withstand it. 











POULTRY SALE AT THE AMERICAN MUSEUM. 

The “rare fowls,” noticed last week, were 
sold at auction on Saturday. We learn that 
the prices obtained were far below the origi- 
nal cost. The fowls sold as follows: 

One pair of Mandarin ducks, $150! one 
pair of White swans, $100; one .White fe- 
male swan, $50; one Black Female swan, 
$60; one pair of Black swans, $99 ; one pair 
Japanese peacocks, $100; one pair of Bar- 
nacle geese, $40; three pair of Hoop-bill 
ducks, $75 ; one pair of Golden pheasants, 
$18; four pair of English phesants at $10, 
$11, $15 per pair; three’male Golden phea- 
sants at $5, $8 50, $12 50, each; three 
male Silver pheasants at $10, $10 50, and 
$16 each ; one pair of Call ducks $12; one 
Sheldrake duck, $10 ; three Spoon-bill ducks, 
$13; one pair of Pintail ducks, $5; one 
pe of Widgeon ducks, $12; one pair of 

idgeon ducks, $7 ; 3 Widgeon ducks, $9; 
one pair of Gray Dorkings, $10 ; 3 do., $15; 
six Seabright Bantams, in two lots, $5 each; 
two do., hens, $2 each; three Golden do., 
$1 87 each; three English bantams, $1 25 
each ; three do., $2 37 each; four Bramah 
Pootras, one cock and three hens, $2 50 
each; one Poland hen, $1 25; one Bolton 
Gray hen, $1 25; one pair of Golden Ham- 
burgs, $2 25; one pair of Black Spanish 
fowls, $10; one pair of do., $5 50; two 
Black Shanghai hens, $3. ‘ 

Turxeys.—one pair of beautiful White 
turkeys, $5. 

Grrse.—T wo pair of Barnacle geese, $12 
and $14; two pair of Egyptian geese, $10 
and $16. ™ 


Brineine up Cuickens Wituout a Moruenr, 
—When they are hatched, they must be 
placed in a box six or seven feet long, and 
covered with a hurdle, in order to learn the 
use of their feet and wings. We give this 
box the name of chicken nursery ; it should 
be placed in the middle of adung-heap to 
give them warmth, and small vessels placed 
init with suitable food. To supply the chick- 
ens with the warmth they would find from 
couching under the hen, we place in the box 
a sort of desk, like a reading-desk to stand 
on a table, and we cover the interior with a 
lamb’s skin, (I should say make only the 
sides and back of wood like this, and nail an 
artificial mother, of lamb’s skin or wool, on 
the top.) They soen learn to run under, and 
thus keep their backs warm, a thing which 
is very essential. When the chickens begin 
to grow large, they are admitted to the poul- 
try-yard. {Poultry Chronicle. 


bathe, 


Remarks. — Flour‘remains unchanged.— 
Corn has advanced from 5 to 6 cts. per bush. 
Pork has fallen about.50 cents per barrel. 
Beef is a little lower. 

Cotton is + to $c. per-Ib. lower. 
tc. per lb. higher. 

The weather continues favorable, though 


so cold as to make ice for two nights past. 
—_—_—<———— 
PRODUCE MARKET. 
Saturpay, November 4, 1854. 

The prices given'in our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not those 
at which uce is sold from the market. The variations in 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 

THERE has been a very sensible change in the weather 
since the last rain, and this morning it is quite cold. The 
effect is very apparent on the market, which is ctowded 
with produce and purchasers of all kinds. 

We quote the’ prices to-day about the same, witha 
slight falling off in the lighter kinds.of: produce. Turnips 
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Sugar-is 











begin to come in quite plentifully, and are lower. We: 
aw some of the genuine vegetable Marrow squash, = 





highly prized in Boston. The wholesale price is about $3 
P 100ibs. 

The market is. well supplied with apples, and the pros- 
pect is that they will continue abundant. The most com- 
mon kinds are Gilliflowers, Spitzenbergs, Baldwins, and 
Greenings. 

Eggs are a shade higher. 
last week. 

VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, Mercers, $3@$3 50 P bbl. ; 
White, $2 50@$2.75; Sweet, Philadelphia, $2 75@@3 25 ; 
Virginia, $2 50@$3; Turnips, White, $1 22; Russia, 
$125@1 50; Beets, $3 75@$4 P hundred bunches ; Car- 
rots, $3; Parsnips, same ; Cabbages, $5@$7 P hundred; 
Celery, $1 P dozen. 

Fruits.—Apples, $1 50@$1 75 P bbls. 
$6@$8. 

Butter, State 22c.@24c. P tb.; Western, 18c.@19c. ; 
Eggs, 21c. P doz.; Cheese, 10c.@11c. P bb. 

ee —Ey 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


Monpay, Nov. 6, 1854. 


There is to-day an advance of about jc. P ib. over the 
previous week, owing, no doubt, to the favorable change 
in the weather. The market, though somewhat more 
lively, is yet dull, the brokers finding it difficult to bring 
the butchers to terms; and, considering the quality of 
their stock, it argued no little presumption to ask the pri- 
cesthey did. Many of the animals, in fact, were quite 
spare, and looked as forlorn and rough as though they had 
done nothing all summer but brouse. 


Cranberries, 


Best quality is selling at .............. 93@10c. # ib. 
Fair do. do. caesc:<aae ama 83@9ic. do. 
Inferior do. ey Fe ee ar 73@8ic. do. 


Some of the brokers claimed they were getting, for the 
best, 10}c.; they meant, we suppose, that they were ask- 
ing it. 

We notice to-day 71 Chester County, Pa. steers, be- 
longing to H. Underwood, and soldby C.G. Teed. These 
were fair cattle, of uniform size, and selling from 9¢.@ 
10c. P b. 

One hundred and twenty-two cattle, from Clarke Co., 
Ky., and owned by Castleman & Humphreys. These 
werefine Western cattle, and selling at 9c.@10cH@ tb. 
Estimated to weigh 700. 

Eighty-four Chester Co. cattle, owned by Killough & 
Harlan and sold by John Merritt. Good quality, and 
wanted but a little more teeding to make them right. 
They were selling from 9c.@10c. # ib, and weighed about 
800 lbs. 

Messrs. White and Ulery had 250 Chester Co. cattle, in 
different yards. Of these, some were in excellent condi- 
tion, and selling for about 10c. 

Ninety-eight Kentucky cattle, from Montgomery Co., 
owned by F. Ferguson, and sold by Geo. Toffey. Estima- 
ted to weigh about 750 Ibs., and selling at 8}@9c. A few 
sold for 10}c., weighing 950. 

Sixty-four Chester Co. steers, owned by Daniel Barnes, 
of the same place, and selling at 9@10c. Weight about 
675 lbs. 

The following are about the highest and lowest prices: 


pS SRE Mee ee en oa SS ee ee * Be Tic.@10e. 
Cows and Calves. .........5..... 06008. $30@$60. 
AGE di6nis oe «25 09 «vengl- ianiton th IG. tam $2@$7. 
LR I ee pe Het $1 50@$5 
INS 6 ert eie pierre owe tas 4c.@6c 
SORT o.~ EL. Seal. Se 4c.@ 4c. 


Mr. Chamberlain reports beeves, 7c.@10c.; cows and 
calves, $20@$60; veals, 5@6ic. ; sheep, $2@$650; lambs 
$2@$4 50 : ; 

Mr. Browning reports beeves,|j7c.@9ic.; cows and 
calves, $25@$50; veals, 5ic.@6ic.; sheep $2@$8; 
lambs, $1 50@$4 50. 

Mr. O’Brien reports beeves, 7c.@9¢.; cows and calves 
$25@$45 ; veals, 5c.@6jc. 

Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. 
A.M. ALLERTON, Proprietor. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


Bevves, i 2554 
OWE, 5 Siar he Latics dss 18 — 
Calvesyis ys ist 2% _ —— 
Sheep and lambs,........ 1128 —_—— 
Swine,..66: es Aes 547 : a 


New-York State furnished, by cars, 217; on foot, 114; 
Ohio, 448; Kentucky, 379; Illinois, 296; Pennsylvania, 
474; Virginia, 17. 

RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 
CHAMBERLIN’s. BRownina’s. O'BRIEN’s. 


Robinson-st. Sixth-st. Sixth-st. 
BOGVOA,: £0555 ene hs 416 551 217 
Cows and calves,... 94 41 43 
Sheep and lambs... .7562 4866 
Voods 23. 325. tees 95 71 25 


The sheep market has greatly improved the last week, 
and promises to be much better forthe future. ~ 
Mr, Samuel‘-McGraw, Sheep Broker at Browning’s, re- 


Butter and cheese, same as 
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Sheep and Lambs.................4.- $227 

gg | RR rene op ee 187 
weiss APR EAPO EERE 1086 74 
113 Sheep and Lambs.......... .......+-+ 339 24 
20 50 


BG LGMDR: . o. 0 ose dsnsctes. ee iba heb 2 





Joun Mortimore. 
Average # head. 





The market the early part of the week was very dull; 
but on Friday there was a decided improvement in both 
price and demand, and the prospect at present is flatter 
ing. The week closes witoa limited supply on hand, and 
the demand fair. Mutton sold, by the carcass, in Wash- 
ington Market, the early part of the week, from 2c. to 7c. 
# ib; on and since Friday prices have advanced from Ic. 
to 2c, P ib, as in quality. Lambs from 5c. to 10c. P. tb. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


Produce, Groceries, Provisions, &c., §c 





Ashes— 
Pot, Ist sort, 1853............... P 100b. —- —@ 7 — 
Pearl, Ist sort, 1852............. 3 6 B@— — 


American Yellow.......... ......2.0... 
Bristles— 

American, Gray and White 
Coal— 
Live MOageh . .2be305h . Ke Pchaldron— — @1l1 50 
Scotch.............. nie’ sib ene daarte aaa —— @— 


10% 


Gunny Cloth.................... 
American Kentucky. 
TOWED o's cbc cee scabs 325%. 01 ae 





64@— — 
881 @9— 
G23@ 8 75 
374 
37 
50 
50 
5 


0 


» mixed do.........-.....2000005 
higan and i straight do...... 
Michigan, fancy brands...............-.. 
Ohio, common to 
Shi» eur eo ‘Michigan “waters Sei 
4 ana, an ic » ex! base 
Genesee, fancy brands.................. 
Genesee, extra brands...... : ; 
(in bond,) . 
lywine .... 
wn 


goodape 





amowoe|l ibn esmiad OOoCoH 
148811 | Reesavi esse 


Press? 


8 
© 
S881! 1 BBR esas 


Grain— 
Wheat, White Genesee......... P 
Wheat, do. oan, bond, 
Wheat, Southern, 


SiS 11288 ris 
faa Ret 


Ber PUT aun 














d42 

Comm, Western Yellow........... .s+++ - _ 
Cun; iver and Canal...........-. bears — 55 57 
Oats, New-Jersey...........:00+ss000 eee — 48 @— 52 
era ree 55 57 
Peas, Black-Eyed.............. ® bush. 2 75 @ 3 — 
Rockland, Common .............-+: PB bbl—89@ — 

Lumber— 

Timber, Whiie Pine P cubic ft.— 18 @— 24 
ncn cases eneneconeay — 25 @— 30 
Timber, Grand Island, W. O............. — 35 @— 38 
Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine, cago Ane (by cargo)— 18 @— 22 

YARD SELLING PRICES 

Timber, Oak Scantling.......... P M. ft. 30 — @40 — 
Timber, or Beams, Eastern...... ....... 17 50 @19 7. 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Worked............... —— @40 — 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked . vise 20 @25 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear........2i 37 50 (@42 50 
Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual........ 25 — @32 — 
Boards, North River, eeeeetert 16 — @18 — 
Boards, Albany Pine........... ...P pee.— 14 @— 20 
Boards, City Worked ..................+. — 22 @— 23 
‘Boa ds, do. narrow, clear ceiling......... —— @—% 
Plank, do. pears clear flooring......... —2% @— — 
Plank, Alban — 24 @— 30 
Plank, City V aes 

Plank, Albany Spruce 

ne Spruce, City Worked. . 

les, Pine, sawed Pb 

Shingles, Pine, split and shaved.......... 275 @ 3— 
— Cedar, 3 ft. Ist qual....... P M.24 — @28 — 

Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality.......... 22 — @25 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. Ist quality.......... 19 — @21 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. 2d quality.......... 17 — @18 — 
ee 3 a ae: — @—— 
Shi ee ie SRC es 15— @16 — 
Shi od Cypress.3ft................ 608 os o 
Staves, White Oak, Pipe................. 72— @—— 
Staves, White Oak Hhd.................. 9 — @—— 
Staves, White Oak Bbl.................. 60 — @—— 
Staves, Red. Oak Hhd..................0: 35 — @— — 
Heading, BROMO f5555 3. Gh a! 70 — @—— 
ne ee eT Te P gall.— 22 @— 26 
ts as 55s vess's see anes ances — 23 @— 29 
Cuba Muscovado........................ — 22 @— 26 
IE oc cihouncteince sss 00sancwse — 23 @— 2% 
i an nt ante ces pies snakes ——@—-% 

Naval Stores— 








Turpentine, Soft, North County P 280 tb.— — @ 4 62} 
aero angen sip aisc AEA aed — @ 450 
CARMEN tap <0 hubew 0 Se sre newiare y nied P bbi. 3 375 @ 450 
Pitch, DER iukevinbatsrhnichs eka ttninckan —— @ 275 
Resin, Common, (delivered) ............ 180 @ 2— 
Resin, White ................+.. P 280 ib. 2123@ 4 50 
Spirits Turpentine ................ P gall.— 52 @— 54 
Oil Cake— 
pp UL Ae P tun.30 — @40 — 
Thick, Round, Country...............+++ —— @—— 
Plaster Paris— 
Blue NovaScotia....... .......... P tun. ? % os _ 
Sf OP ES re @ 3 12} 
Provisions— 
Beef, a, goat eeeeeeee +e Db]. 1150 @12 — 
Beef, M RG sa NS Mia a = 14 — @— — 
Beet, SEE, ws cabs 2 scnbe= 09009 16 — @— — 
eef, i Os ere ——@s8&— 
Beet Prime, City — — 
Beef, Prime Mess... ia 
Pork, OSS — 
Pork, SET oe ee 1 o 
Pork, Prime Mess — 
Lard, Ohio, prime, in barrels....... P b.— 10 @— — 
Hams, SETS cave ona den csedeees’ — —@—-- 
Gemiae, Tae" |. «5. os ..00ssaccca0-s0- —— @— — 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............. P bbl.— — @— — 
Beef, Smoked....:................. PP b.— — @— — 
Butter, Orange County...............+.. — 22 @— 24 
Cheese, fair to. prime................-+45 — 8}@— 10} 
Rice— 
Ordinary to fair..... «--+eee.- 9 100 Ib 4 62 @ 475 
eg Se errr 5 374@ 5 62} 
Salt— 
ge ae ae eee 
pr ane 4 a i lai "eens 
iverpooi, Ground........... 
Liverpool, SE aS 


Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’ 


Sugar— 
I aOR OTS ne os oss a one PP b.— — @— — 
New-Orleans...:...... ..... ake ten cape — 44@— 6t 
Cube Muscovado...... 2... ew tose ene — 44+@— 5% 
SS Coan ince nck. 6 een wheehennae — 5@— 6t 
Havana, White........... » ;, as mmeaain R@— 8 
Havana, Brown and mer grt ke 3) 5.@— 7 





Yara 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers....... .. —23%@1i—- 
Florida W. bas anid ies 55> soe aoe bog ie we — 15 @— 60 
Leaf, 





Connecticu 
Pennsylvania, Seed Leef 
Wool— 


American, Saxony Fleece........... BP b.— 38 @— 42 
American, Full Blood Merino............ — 36 @— 37 
American, } and 4 Merino... ...... ...... — 30 @— 33 
se td, and ¢ Merino.......... mr ote 

Sugerine Pulled, Country............... — 30 @— 
1, Pulled, Country................... 2 @— 2 


AMERIC 
Advertisements. 


TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion) : 
Ten cents per line for each insertion. 
Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten words make a line. 
No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 


vw 











O HORTICULTURISTS.—A_. person 
who hes been engaged -in Horticabare for the-last ortve 
years, will ates be "disengaged, and and desires a situation in an 
extensive = a with a Horticultural or 
icuitural "Periodical satisfactory peters as to 
ability, &c. Address = KING ESSING, Philadelphi 
Refer to A. B. Allen, Office of the American Agnc oo wet 





PAIR OF FINE COACH HORSES for 
SALE—Sixteen hands high, long tails; one six, the other 
seven years =" _— yoo si ese horses are warrant 
sound, strong, uring. They are offered for sale for no 
—_ but simply fo =. not wanting their use the ensuing winter. 
They can be for $350, which is very cheap forthem. Such 
horses are oftener sold = + 8 or $600 in this city. Apply. 
60-tf OODFORD, 191 Water-st 





ASPBERRY PLANTS, of the PURE 
RED ANTWERP stock, for sale in quantities to suit 
urchasers. The Plants are all warran ted, and in a thrifty con- 
ition, and will be delivered in New-York for i ita per the Seueane. 
VALENTINE H. “5 iy. 
er 


Po 
P. §.—Orders by mail will be promatiy.. 2 at —* , and no 
charge made for package. Orders to LLEN, tt and and 191 
Water-st., N. Y., will receive prompt ieaeastons 


KF . CY FOWLS.—Shanghai Fowls—di- 


«t importations—and Byengied ee: bed pie, 
6 orristown, N. J. 








ALE.—The ie offers for sale his superior Short 
Horn Bull, PRINCE ALBERT, that won the second prize at 
the recent State Fair held in the City of New-York. 

Prince Albert was culved in 1849; his pedigree is of much mer- 
it; incolor, he is a deep red with white marks; intemperv, ex- 
tremely mild and easily mi ed. He is an excellent stock- 
getter, and would not now be offered for sale, but that the sub- 

in the system of breeding he has adopted, has no further 
necd of his services. 

Under these ee he is for sale at the low price of 
three hundred dollars. The animal may be seen at erslie 
farm, one mile south of Rhinebeck — Bry Barely, 


or by letter, 
60-tf Ellerslie, Rhinebe: ck. 


NDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, AT 

RS, FRANCE.—Mr. Leroy begs to inform his nu- 

merous Ly ‘that he is now or open red to execute all orders 

for TREES, EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, STOCKS, &c., en- 
trusted to his care. 

His Trees, etc., are very fine this year, and his collection ‘very 
complete. Orders should be sent at once, so as to secure the 
different kinds. The best care will be given to all orders, as 
usual. The Angers Quince Stocks have not succeeded well t 

year, and are scarce and high. 

Orders should be, as soe addressed to our nt in New- 
York, Mr. EDW ARD D BOSSANGE, No. 138 Pearl-st., who will 
give all the information desi and mail, on. application, fi Tee of 
coarse, a detailed copy of my catalogue, with prices, in sane 
and cents. 








REES AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & 
CO., Flushing, near New-York, offer for sale their usual 
assortment, with the addition of many rare novelties of Fruit 
Trees, for the Orchard and the Garden; Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, and Roses, for the Avenue, Lawn, ' or Cemetery ; Vines 
for the Grapery, «nd Exotic ty for’ Greenhouse culture, 
Catalogues can be obtained at No. 60 Cedur-st., or will be sent 
by mail to all post-paying applicants mclosing a postage 
stamp. 


1 ORNAMENTAL TREES FOR 
e $100—Suitable for Belts, Masses, Serebperies 
Woods, &c., in the best and hardiest varieties, strong and wel 

grown—delivered i in Boston and New-York. Price re on anpii- 


cation. B. M. 
56-63 Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth: Mass. 








we | Leora ESSEX PIGS.—The. sub- 
bers are now ready to en: s from Fall eT: ‘ot 

their superior Boars at OR DWEstON' and UNCLE T obr. 

rices—$25 per pair ; reise a el 

‘Also, the reserved lot of five, 1 city as pring litter, wheh won 

the os prize at the New-York State Sh ow this year; ist- 
three boars and two sows. Price—$20 

35 all cases the money must be forwarded before shipment of 

the pigs; which will be “i — a enes sent ress x3 oth- 


erwise, as desired. 
59-62 Fininsbeck, Dachess Co., N. ¥. 


ULES FOR SALE.—The subscriber 
keeps constantly on hand 400 to 500 MULES, of all sizes. 
Among these are some of the c’ nsinost, animals in _ Sees 
States; 16 hands and over in beignt and well pro 
‘ules are almost the only working animals used in portions of 
the Southern States, the West India Islands, and Spanish posses- 
sions, where severe work and hard usage are allotted them, and 
under which horses would soon die. An equal advantage would 
follow their introduction among farmers and others, in the 
northern States. They are not only much hardier than horses, 
but they will draw more in p rtion to their weight ; will en- 
dure a great deal more ; wee ice as long, and eat ess; and the 
guly Goan ng or curTying th nont. is a soft place to roll on. 
+ easily managed ; andnobody who 
i ever fried atom will ever give them w X23 horses or oxen. 
Call on, or address by letter, AMES BUCKALEW, 
Jame: sbure, New-Jersey. 
Refer to Amos Chamberlain, Bull’s Head, 241 -st.. N.Y. [ 


SUPERIOR SEED WHEAT.—A LARGE 

assortment of the best varieties of improved Seed Wheat; 

—_ which are the Red Mediterranean, White Mediterranean, 
e’s and Blue stem. teh sale b: 

R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 











ANCY FOWLS FOR SALE.—A variety 
bright lack African, Ae other B 


JAPAeseED SHORT HORN BULL FOR] 








re bred Fowls, Asiatic, pry and Game rer iL 


Sdotf hisebethtowe, ei 


AN. AGRIOULTP RAST 
Rear COURT.—In the matter of the 


of lands for a new Reservoir, between Fighty-sixth 
-sixth-streets, and the Fifth and Seventh-dvenues ip 

ihe a New-York. ; a oth 
owners, mortgagees, le $, occupants, and other per- 
sons, in an’ matter judgment ft, decree or otherwise, entitled 
Sheen or zea in ha lands or’ premises above mentioned, or 


*tice is Tetthiy siyen that you are required to appear before 


the Commissio: of A: inthe above entitled proceedi: 

at the office, No. 293 Broadway, the the third »! gary aire at 10 
lock, AM, »on any ay (Sundays ) on or prior to the 

21st day. AoA they ton poy vidences to year 

title or interést theréiu. | a defatit thereof, and in case the 


Son-entigien onde asaforesaid shall not be ascertain 

or‘be known to the said icons, or be fully known, the 

seme wer POxe bé reported to the Supreme Court as belonging to un- 
It being the « desite to consummate this great improvement, and 

to present the re 
examination, and*due regard to rig 

is earnestly requested that all parties note and comply with the 

preceding notice, as no other or further notice will be issued. 
Dated ew- York 3 nyt 1,.1854 


EST 
EBWABD £ { TURNURE »} Commissione: 5 
DANIEL DOD 

RoBERT_J. pulon, Counsel to. ory Corporation. 

N.B.—All pa; olished in the oe =f New- York are re- 
quested to publish sh the peontane notice until the 21st day of Oc- 
tober next; once in eac: eck. 0 and to pe their bills, with afti- 
davits of publication, to the office of the Counsel to the C Corpor. 
ation, tobe paid on the final taxation of the proceedings. 


STATE OF NEW-YORK—Secretary’s Of- 
Albany, August. 10, 1854.—To the Sheriff of the County 
of New:Younuir Otice is hereby given that at the GEN- 
poet ECTION to be held in-this Siate on the TUESDAY 
ae first Monday of- November at, the following 
OFFICER: are TO BE ELECTED, to w: 
Governor, in the place of Horatio Seymour 
A Lieutenant-Governor, i in the place o| Sanford E, Cherch ; 
pA Commissioner, in the place-of Henry Fitzh ; and 
An Inspector of State Prisons, in the place o: mry 
All of whose terms of office wiil oxpite on the last day of De- 


cember next, 
eta tative in the Thirty-fourth Congress of the United 
or. ing Third C sional ag bee, ge of the 
Ist, Ia tid Uh Hid, Vth and Vilith Wards in the City of New- 


Xth and Ki Vth a of the City of New-York; for the Fifth 
ih ane aS 


York. aad the City of f Will Kings for th 
ork, an e City o i —_ ur; oun! or t 
z ith XVihoand KV ith Warts 


Sixth’ District Lay 
in the New- for the Seventh * hag wi composed Wen 4 
IXth, XVIth md KXeth Warde in York, and forthe Eighth 
Tistriet "eee of the XIIth, KVElIth and XIXth Wards in 
ew- 
County Officers also to be aplected for said County : 
Sixteen Members of Assem 
A Surrogate, t in the place mg fexander W. presnesy 
r, in the place of Francis R. 
City Judge, in the place of Velcome R. Beebe; ; 
A Mayor, in the place of A. Westervelt; 
4 Register, i in the place by Garret Dyckman ; 
A.Commissioner of Streets and Lamps, in the place of Geoige 
G. Glazier, who was ungated. to fill u vacancy caused by the 
roa police Justice for the Second District, in the place of 
ice for the in the place of Dan- 
ied W. ~ Clark, who was appointed to fill a vacancy caused by the 
death of John McG e 
Two. Governors of the Alms House, in place of Gustavus 




















>> 





to Na rapt and William Pinckney, appointed to fill vacan- 


baa t District prcteney. i in the place of Lorenzo B Shepard, wh 
BB speeeaye to fill a vacancy caused by the death of athanic! 


‘i Justice and a Police Justice for the Seventh Ju- 
dicial ee composed of the XIIth, XIXth, and XXIid 


ice Justice for ue e Bight <r vont + ne of 
the xVich and XXth RTH Seon 
E. W. W. LEAVENWOR Secretary, Of State. 


SHERIFF’s OFFICE, New-York, Aug. 14, 1854. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice ‘of the Secretary 
of State and the requirements of ~ oy statute in such case made 
and provided. re) ORSER, 
ase pane ntact Neng, 
e public news ial in the County wi e 
shove once in onch wack anil the Election, and. then hand in 


pe Pils or Uitte for it. See Ri 

ore t paymen ee Re- 

7 Statutes, volume 1, chapter 6, title 3, article rt 1, page 
(53-60)  TOHN ORS H. Sherttr® 





DERUVIAN GUANO. First ‘quality of 


Fresh Peruvian ma % 2 sat received in 
LLEN, 189 jana 191 Water-st. 


WILLARD FELT,, No. 191 Pearl-street, 
Importey Sad Denier in PAPER end’ STATIONERY cra end 
description. Particular attention _ to orders. : 67 


MACHINE WORKS. ts & J. H, BUCK 

& CO.'’S Machine Works, Lebanon, N. H., Manufacturers 

of soe variety of wood wo achinery, ‘of the most ap- 

pl simple construction, and effective and firm opera- 

tion, to be iound in _ country ; compeicins com) 94 sete for 

maki doors, sash and blind, sd, ship. ilding, a 
» S0me mm 


cars, 
rk, 
iar merit,-such as for and aoubls 5} Fenontng, 
capable of making from one to Sons tenons 25 IP timber, with Te 

ofan any width, size, or length, om large or small ime th rel- 
cylinder attached. Also,.an improved tim laning 

M ¥ with the addition of a side-cu' with which the to 

-— ne of timber or peak. cad in the sume the "tie ace square ee! 
yaleo reamutscte ure 


saree, on, and 
ing ba on —5 ide o other macines, 
circular, single, oa i d gang oo is, Flour 7, Corn Mills, 
hand and power Hoi shouses, Shafting’ 
Hangers, Pullies, and fn'G Gear nae, all 
ARTIN BUCK, 


J. H. 
F, A. CUS. 
-D 


AGENTs—R. L. Allen, 189 and 191 Water. 
peepee feng ten aN 
Peoasrd & Wilson, 1 Ww 

















& , 60 Beaver-st., and Wm. F. Summer, Crystal 





ERTILIZERS: :—Bone | Dust, Gu Guano, 
the best quality. pe ee ee 191 Water-st. oS 





LAWTON BLACKBERRY.— Genuine 


Plants may be purchased of 


No 54 Wi 9 New- ork 
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AGkic ULTURAL IMPLEMENTS..--The 
Ba subscriber offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 


as wellas Wheat, Rye, &c. 


GRAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 
ry large grain planter should possess. _ They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varicties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


QMuT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 

lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 
terns, combining improvements which make them by far the 
best in use. 

RAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 

avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 

RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 

Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 
MILE MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of.all descriptions and sizes. 


WATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 
Endless-chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 
ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS. OF ALL}; 
A a made expressly for the California and Oregon 
RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS and 
sizes. 


HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS 

combined, of three sizes and prices, r requiring from two to 
eight horses to drive them, with correspo’ horse powers. 
These are the latest improved patterns in Pthe United States. 


gat EN PLOWS—Nos. 103, 114, 123, 
14, 15, 18, 18%, 19, 19%, 20, Al, A2, Nos, 50, 60, and all other 
sizes. 
LOWS—A large varie ty of patterns, 
among which are the most approved Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Couiter, Self-Sharpener, &e. 


ARTS AND WAGGONS—With iron and 
wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


HA”: STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS |. 
of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. } 
ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 
Power. 


Pee te AND MERCHANTS WILL 
Ee pies m Warehooe prety BS wee or Machine re- 
He PLANT. RDEN. I would 
call attention to a few oe sal yb ofterel t for sale: 
VEGETABLE curren —_ VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
for qoitin and boiling food for 
BU H HOO OKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLER», BOST- 
HOLE A AUGURS, OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


Grub Hoes, Pic Shovels, 
Spades, or Harrows, 
ultivators, paling pitindstones, 


Seed and Grain Drills, Engines 
ing a Cutters and Stuffers, Gatien a and 1 Fiel Rollers, Mow- 
ing Machi ines Churns, Cheese es Portable 
Peek n Forses, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
er vanes, Lightaing Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 
Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Shingle Machines, Scales, Gin Gear. 
Apple Parers: Rakes, Wire Cloth, 
ay and Banure Forks, Bel: ing for Machinery, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





RASS SEEDS.—Timothy, Red Top, 
Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray, Sweet- 
scented Vernal, Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Tall Oat and 
Spurre: 
PRed faa White Clover. 
Lucerne. 
Saintfoin. 
Alyske Clover. 
Sweet-scented Clover. 
Crimson or Scarlet Clover. 


IELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 
best Field Seeds, pure and perfectly fresh, including 
Winter and Spring Wheat of all the best varieties 
goer Rye. 


Bar 

Buckwheat. 

Oats, of several choice kinds. 

Corn, of great variet 

Spring and Winter ‘etches 

PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 
for the farmer and planter. 


GRARGEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 
assortment of the different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, and imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS.- Osage, Or- 
¢, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 
Miliet, room Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary,,Hemp, Rape and 
Rice. 
RUIT TREES.—Choice sorts, including 


the Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, 


&o., Ke. 
QENAMENTAL TREES. AND SHRUB- 
Y¥.--Orders received for all the native Forest Trees 
dirulse ah for such foreign kinds as have become ed 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-s' 





POULTRY. .—D. FOWLER, No. 14 Ful- 
ton Market, New-York, dealer in Live and Dressed Poul- 
bed of oy pty, Pigeons, . Ke. te Gute all the various kinds 
ancy oO » Breed. 
N. rsonsha to dispose il 
to give nF. Fa call before Baul lsewhere. aiaroalh ae 





Agricultural Implements. | a 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS 
Agricultural Books. 


mm veer ~ 


OOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE. 
Furnished by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
ener The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 
cents. 
+4 Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
an American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
ulturer. fai 25 canes. 








Vil. The: Peste of the Farm, with Disections for Extirpation 
Price 25 cents. 
VIII. Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c, 
Price 25 cents. 
IX. The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies. 
Price 25 cents. 
xX. The Hog—its Diseasesand Management. Price 25 cents. 
XI. The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c', &c. 
Price 25 cents. 
XII. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25cents. 
a XIII. Chemistry made Easy for the Use of farmers. Price 
5 cents. 
XIV. The American ppnltcy Yard. The cheapest and best 
weak pu lished. Price 
The American veld Book of Manures. Embracing all 
the Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. 
Price $1 25. 
XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
XVII. Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 
XVIII. Wilson on the cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 
XIX. The Farmer's Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25. 
XX. Allen’s Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. 
ao Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart, Illustrated. Price 25 


3 oR XII. Johnston’s Lectures on Practical®Agriculture. Paper, 
price 25 cents. 
XXIII. Johnson’s pita tage Chemistry. Price $1 25. 
a wary. . Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geolog 
xxv Randall’s sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 
XXVI. Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 
XXVII. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $1. 
F pa Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vol: 
rice 
X XIX.’ Allen’s Treatise on tho Culture of the Grape. Price 








kk Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 
cen 
XXXI. Youatton the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 
XXXII. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price 


1 25. 

Xxx. The Shepherd's own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skin- 
ner and Randall. Price $ 

XXXIV. Stephens's Book of the Farm ; or Farmer’s Guide. 
Edited by Skinner. Price $4. 

CXXV. Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 

“XXXVI. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 

33 VII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50cents. 
VIII. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 























bal alale 


ae Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. 
rice 
XL. Lindley’ 's Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 

XLI. Gunn's Domestic or roge A book for r ory married 
manand woman. Price 

XLII. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy in 
the country. Price 50 cents. 

se Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 


RT IV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2vols. Price $2 50. 
XLV. Beattie’s Southern iculture. Price $1. 
XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints on 
rranging Parks, ’ aapape Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. 
‘Allens Price $1 25. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
XLVII. The Farmer’s Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50 cents. 
ees Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Price 


<trx. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and 
publishe wl Being the most complete book on the subject ever 
ubli 
e L. Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained. Price $1. 


IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GU- 
ANO.—A full and minute description of the different crops 
and soils to which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full direc- 
tions for its application, a Beents. of 96 pages, and can be sent 
through the mail. —_ bey s 
L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 








HINESE PIGS—From pure bred Stock 


direct from Chenery fine of thet kind 
&C. S. HAINES, 
54-tf Elizabethtown, New-Jersey. 


EACH TREES.—The subscriber offers 

for sale, from their Nurseries at Rumson’s Neck, Shrews- 
buiy, N. J., Peach Trees of the choicest varieties. Orders for 
the same by mail to be directed to them at Red Bank, Mon- 
mouth County, N.J. [5369] ASHER HANCE & SON. 








OR SALE, AT THE SOUTH NOR- 


WALK NURSERY, 2 fine stock of the New-Rochelle (or 
Lawton) aan eekt, Plants, at $6 per dozen; also the At ite- 


fruited variety at $3 per asian also the new or pure Red Ant- 
wery, natty. GEO. SEYMOUR & CO 
51-76 South Norwalk, Conn. 





ACHUSETT GARDEN AND NUR- 
SERIES, New-Bedford, Mass., Fo te & McA- 
FEE, Proprietors, successors to Hen H. Crapo, would invite 
the attention of the public to their ecleasive stock of 
Fruit.and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 


Bushes, &c., Ever, rEreenyy, sam Firs, American 
and Chinese Arbor Vite, Cedrus Deodara, 
Cxyptemenie J Japgalea, Norway Spr Spruce, 

Tree 


An exten: mv aesortnent ‘a 
e, Pear, um. 
a 5 gad Peac’ ’ 
and nud Apricot 

The stock of Pear Trees is. very large both-ce ot Saggy ie Portu- 
fo Quince Stocks, embracing every t cultiva- 
jon. oe our Pear Trees are prop’ bine aorkia our- 
selves 

; WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME 

The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so ” favorable to 

the Pear, our Trees are unrivaled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 


&e. 
‘They t are all free from that Sesunotize oar. 


HE PEAR B 
Weicls bas mevenon ted nh locality trad 
low, and a li e e. 
New-Bedford, 1864. 17668 


ewe, ’ 
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4 hee HORSE, HE HORSE, 


NORLRST AT rater jer 
And the one most ed, ne lec! and abused. 
We have just publi Sore a “ax so valuable to every man who 
owns a a that no one should willingly be without it. It is 


entitled, 

E MODERN. HORSE pe ae 
and is from the} pen of that celebrated English Veterinary Sur- 
geon, Dr. GEO. H. DADD, well known for many years Dfris 
country, as one of the most successful —_— and 
writers and lecturers in this branch of Medi 
science. The Book which he now offers to the public is 
Shy Oy many years’ study and practical experience which few 


Fromthe numerous and strong commendations, of distinguished 
men and the newspaper press, we select the following 
Extract from a letter from Hon. John H. Clifford, Ex-Governor 
of Massachusetts: 
NEW-BEDFORD, May II, 1854. 
Dr. DaDD—Dear Sir: I hope your new work on the noblest 
creature that man has ever been permitted to hold in subjection 
—the Horse—will meet with — success which all your efforts 
in this direction so well deserv 
Your obedient servant, 
OHN H. CLIFFORD 
From Hon. Marshall P. wilde. 


Dr. DAaDD—My Dear Sir: I am greatly “obliged to “Oe tet for the 
valuable treatise, the results of your own inv ions, which 
you have recently issued, hoping that it may meet with the 
patronage of a discriminating community. 
I remain yours with great regard, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER. 





The ‘‘ Modern Horse Doctor,” by Dr. G. HDs Dadd, is a manual 
of genuine science, and ought ’to wed and studied on the 
score of humanity, as well us interest, a oven man who owns 2 
horse. [Boston Congregationalist. 
Dr. Dadd has had great experience in the cure of sick horses, 
and explains the secret of his success in ys volume. 
New York’ une. 


The author of this work is well known as a most vete- 
ripary surgeon. His book is based og the. soundest. common 
sdpse, and as a hand-book te precteut' use, we — of pothing 
to compare with it. TYankee Biad Blad 

oe. —— =. — Men — are satisfied - ry he ses 
most important qualifications for preparing su as this. 

New-England Farmer. 


Messrs. Jewett & Co. have in published a very valuable work 
by Mr. Dadd, a well-known veterinary surgeon, on the causes, 
nature and treatment of disease, and lameness i ing 

armer’s Cabinet. 
This is one of the most valuable treatises on > subject ever 
ublished ; and no owner of that noblest of the animal race, the 
orse, should be without it. Es ly. should it be in the 
hands of every hotel and livery-stable keeper. To many a man 
would it be wo1th hundreds of dollars every year. 


ni ‘rat, Concor 

By far the most learned and copious work 2 tee ey his 
diseases we have ever seen. Y. Evangelist. 

One of the greatest and most ciabiaancon qualities of this 
work is, it is practical and plain to the comprehension of those 
farmers and others for whom it is mainly designed The course 
of treatment favors generally a more sanative and rational ag 
tem of medication than that recomme: in any 
isting works on farriery. No farmer or owner ot a horse should 
be without this book. Stable-keepers, stage-p an 
hackmen we believe would derive profit by having at least one 
Re iy pong ze in their stables for use and reference coer 

le (Daily News, 

"There is is more common. sense in this book than any of the kind 
we have ever seen, and farmers and owners of horses would find 
it a matter of economy to possess themselves of it. It will be of 


more service than the counsel of a score of o: jectors, 
(Albany Courier. 
We deem this decidedly the best and most work on 
the “Cause, Nature, and treatment of Disease and Lameness in 
Horses,” ever published {Nantucket Inquirer. 
What we have read of this book induces us to itas a 


very sensible and valuable work; and we learn that those much 
more competent to judge of its ‘value, have given it their un- 
qualified approval. (Eve. Traveller, Boston. 

This book supplies a at desideratum which Skinner’s ad- 
mirable treatise on the horse did not fill. Every man may be 
his own veterinary surgeon, and with much greater tothis 
noble animal, than by trusting him to the ae of the em- 
pirical itinerants who infest the country. It is well illustrated, 
and should be purchased by every man who owns 2 horse. 

e. Mirror, New-York. 

This is a book that should be forthwith. mat into the hands o 
all who own or drive horses, whether for the dray or gig, for the 
plow, omnibus or road, for hard service or pleas’ 

R. McMakin’s Courier, Phila. 

A good, clearly-written book, which should be in the hands of 
every man who has a horse whose ills his affection or. rhis purse 
make it worth while tocure. (Bangor Mercury. 

It isa valuable book to those who have the care of horses. 
ford Herald. 

This is a scientific, thorough and ———_— ae upon the 
diseases to which one of the noblest of animals i ject, and 
the remedies which they mens require. {Troy 

He is not worthy to have a horse in his care who will ae use 
such ea work to qualify himself for his duties to animal. . 

{Co monet Boston, 

Published hy tran P. JEWETT & CO. 

” JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINTON, 
Cleveland, oa 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


Hi ORSE POWERS THRESHERS AND 
SEPARATORS.—The Endless Chain or Railway Powers 
of our own Manufacture, both single and double-ge: for one 
and two horses, which has never been equaled for lightness in 
running, strength, durability, and economy. They are univer- 
baa approved ‘wherever oe have been tried. 

. The us Power, for one to four horses. These are 
cont wholly of iron, and adapted to all kinds of work. 

3 Bady’s Circular Wrought-iron large Cog Wheels, for one 
to; six horses. A new and favorite 

Trimble’s Tage-ewoes Power, for poe to four horses. 

TRRRsHERs. —Improved Threshers —— the best principles, 

threshing clean. te reat rapidity, wi out b the grain. 








Two-Horse, 
which at] yy cleani 
Cee ae oe soning-aill “ 


reparing it for the fe to $10 
the Shore aoe machines renter ~ae ey has in the 
United States. R. L. ALLEN, 189 “199 and 191 Water-st. 





Feit AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
ND PLANTS—Including every thing ‘necessary to the 
Garden, Green-house, Nursery a Doren cua mw Sor recent 

ms, at very low rates. scriptive price. atalogues 
ons Carriage pad to Baw. Taek, rnamental and er 


lanting done in an of the country. The best season for 
Panerietine is shu October 10: ia 


56-64 Old Colony Nurseries, » Mass. 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th ot March or the 15th of September, as 
a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index, begins 
on each of those dates. 

Those wishing their papers changed from one office to another, 
should give the name, County, and State, of their old and new 
Post-office. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt caneasily be given, 
but when Subscribers remit by mail this is less convenient, 
and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an acknowl- 
edgment of the receipt of their funds, unless otherwise in- 
formed by letter. Any person particularly desiring a written 
receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, and it will be 
sent in the first number of the paper forwarded after the money 
is received. 

Postage is no higher paid at the office of delivery than if paid 
at the office where mailed, and as the “ regulations ”’ at the New 
York Post-office preclude us from paying by the quarter or year, 

. it is useless for subscribers to send money for the pre-payment 
of postage, for we can not attend to paying postage fifty-two 
times @ year for each subscriber. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy as 
was paid by the original members. 

The paper isstopped when the time for which it 1s paid expires. 
A notice or bill is usually sent in the last number. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the name, 
number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then inclose them 
in presence of the Postmaster. Give the Post-office, and the 


County and State. Write these very plainly. 
————<> —— 
Econonomical Arrangement to Furnish other Peri- 
odicals. 


Arrangements have been made with several Publishers to fur- 
nish their periodicals in connection with the American Agricultu- 
rist at reduced prices. Read the following : 

The American Agriculturist will be furnished 


with Harper’s Magazine,one yearfor - - - $400 
“ Putnam’s “ “ “ " a 2 4 00 
“- Knickerbocker » 6. ote Ae OO 
” Eclectic “a “ “ a a a. 6 00 
“ Littel’s Living Age “ “+ 2 = 6530 
“ National Magazine “ hE ta? . SHS 
* Dickens’sHousehold Words “ - - - 350 
* Address ALLEN & CO., 





PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 


a 
THIRTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


The American Agriculturist, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 632 pages oj 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 
complete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly 
volume, for the bound work. 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 

Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar- 
raged mt - Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 

ay. 





CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 
The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 


| to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and rehably advised as 


to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature ; 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 

The Agriculturis¢t will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day ; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep tis paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 
The American Agriculiurist stands upon its own merits; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The@meriwan Agriculturist is under the joint Editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. ALLEN—its 
principal editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orance Jupp, A. M., a thoroughly practical farmer 


and agricultural chemist. 

They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Atten, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 
fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Currt, and Mr. R. G. Parvez, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, in addition to these, a 
number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 
The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four cENTs a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs tor less than Two anD A HALF CENTS. . Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, steck, &c., which will 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Specimen cepies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 
to the publishers. 
TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to 
subscribers on the following liberal terms : 


To single Subscribers.............0.ceseeeeeecee cecvneeees $2 00 a vEaR, $2.00 
FMB OTS GO 5 65 WR 0 0 Oe 00 0 9:0 050 a> ilinues Shas 1 67 < 5 00 
“4 a oS AD oo 5-4 sees Rael <a ne el ea pe 1 60 yi 800. 
as 6S ME, ils a iG clas os ess 0 0.4 00:5 lohibiiinie A ohd'e.0 b'ei81s. 0:0 eiwib-0 1 50 sh 15 00 
“4 oT ee ta cn anand a igs omics's tt COM oye Eee 1 25 as 25 00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 
Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost not exceeding two dollars 
per annum. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 
the presence of the Postmaster. 

ts" Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise- 
ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 





189 Water-st., New-York. 





ALLEN & CO, No. 189 Water-st., New-York. 

















